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THE WEEK. 


—we—— 


THERE is reason to believe that 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Thurs- 
AT HOME. day afternoon in the House of 
Commons is the last that he will 
ever make from his place at the Treasury bench. 
In our diary of passing events we have preserved 
a faithful picture of the exciting phases through 
which the country has passed during the week that 
closes to-day. A week ago most persons knew 
nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s intention to retire from 
office, and, despite the announcement in yesterday's 
Times, at that time Mr. Gladstone himself had not 
fixed the date for his resignation. Suddenly, however, 
the state of his eyesight and his own feelings regard- 
ing the propriety of his continuance in office became 
public property ; and in a moment the Press was filled 
with discussions, someof which, we regret to say, have 
hardly been marked by a due sense of delicacy, to 
say nothing of that reverence which all Englishmen, 
regardless of party, owe to their greatest contem- 
porary. At the moment at which we write, no 
formal announcement has been made of Mr. 
Gladstone’s intention to resign; but the announce- 
ment may come at any hour, and the determination 
has at least been definitely formed. 


WE have spoken of his speech of Thursday as 
being probably his last. It was a splendid and stir- 
ring utterance, that seemed for the moment to dispel 
the fear of the speaker's impending retirement in the 
breasts of those who listened to it. It was, as a 
matter of fact, that indictment of the House of Lords 
before the nation which some impatient persons had 
desired at an earlier date. True to the instincts of 
the “ old Parliamentary hand,” Mr. Gladstone delayed 
to speak until the moment had come to choose be- 
tween an outspoken protest and a mischievous 
surrender. Mr. Balfour and the Times are quite 
right in their description of the speech. It 
was a fighting speech, a call to battle, addressed 
to the Liberal party and the nation; and it opens up 
before us a long and stormy vista of conflict, ending 
in an assured and lasting triumph. Those, however, 
who profess to regret that Mr. Gladstone's last words 
as leader should have been words full of the fighting 
spirit strangely mistake both the man and his 
followers. “On, and always on!” has been the 
motto of Mr. Gladstone for many a past year, and 
he is true to that motto to the last. It is a legacy 
of effort and of stubborn conflict which he leaves to 
those who are to come after him, and Thursday’s 
speech in the House of Commons will be notable on 








the page of history as marking not only the close 
of a matchless career, but the opening of a new 
era in the national story. 


THE question of the succession to the leadership, 
which has hitherto been regarded by most as lying 
without the bounds of reasonable discussion, has 
now entered the domain of practical politics. The 
clear indications of the time prove that a majority 
of Liberals, not only in Parliament, but throughout 
the country, look upon Lord Rosebery as the fittest 
successor to Mr. Gladstone. There is, however, a 
section of Radicals who urge one strong objection 
against him. That is the fact of his being a peer. 
It is difficult to believe that this objection will 
be sustained when its meaning has really been 
grasped. If a man suitable in every other respect 
for a position of grave responsibility were to be 
declared ineligible by the Liberal party simply 
because he happened to be a peer, our enemies 
might with justice gird at us for having adopted 
the practice of the narrowest reactionary clique. 
To regard possession of a peerage as a positive 
disqualification for public life would be as absurd 
and unjust as to go to the other extreme and 
insist, as some Tories do, that none but peers are 
fit to be Prime Ministers. Whoever may be chosen 
as Mr. Gladstone’s successor, he must ke chosen 
because of his personal fitness for that great herit- 
age, regardless of whether, by the accident of birth, 
he is peer or commoner. 





THE small deputation of Radicals who waited 
upon Mr. Marjoribanks on Thursday afternoon 
evidently forgot one elementary fact which governs 
the situation. That is, that when a Prime Minister 
retires the choice of his successor rests in the hands 
not of his party but of the Sovereign. There is one 
occasion, and one only, when the English monarch 
possesses the constitutional right to take the initia- 
tive. That is when, through the retirement of her 
chief Minister, she is left for the moment without an 
official and responsible adviser. She may ask the 
opinion of the Minister who has retired on the 
question of his successor, but she is not bound to act 
upon that opinion, and, in theory at all events, her 
choice is unfettered. It will be the Queen who 
will nominate Mr. Gladstone’s successor, and it 
will be a mistake to suppose that she is likely to 
be guided in her choice by the kind of arguments 
used by Thursday’s deputation. Of course, the 
representatives of the people possess the fullest 
right to give or to withhold their support from 
the new Minister. But we have sufficient confidence 
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in the good sense of our Radical friends and in their 
loyalty to the cause with which they are identified 
to feel assured that they will wait till the new 
Prime Minister, whoever he may be, has justified 
their revolt before taking a step the only result 
of which would be to destroy a Liberal government 
and to install a Tory government in its place. To 
think otherwise would be to attribute to them some- 
thing very like disloyalty to the principles they 
profess. 





THE safety of the Local Government Bill seemed 
to be fully assured by the proceedings in the House 
of Commons on Monday night, when the final con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments took place. 
The great climb-down of the Peers on Friday evening 
had, of course, removed the graver difficulties 
from the path of the measure. Lord Salisbury, con- 
fronted by the strenuous opposition of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Liberal Unionist Peers, and 
without any warm backing from his supporters 
outside, was compelled to yield on almost every 
essential point. Naturally, he did so in an un- 
gracious manner, and insisted upon retaining 
some irritating amendments of his own for 
the purpose of forcing another trial of strength 
upon the House of Commons. But on almost 
all substantial points his surrender was complete. 
On Monday the House of Commons swept away 
most of the amendments which Lord Salisbury had 
retained on Friday, whilst on two questions—the 
allotments and the charities—an arrangement was 
come to satisfactory not only to the friends of the 
Bill, but to the majority of the Tory party. 
Unfortunately on Wednesday Lord Salisbury re- 
stored two of his irritating amendments, and 
Ministers were in consequence compelled to choose 
between the loss of the Bill and its passage in a more 
or less mutilated form. As the amendments, though 
regarded by the Government as touching matters of 
principle, only affected a portion of the Bill, it 
was resolved by Ministers that they should be 
accepted under protest, and with a full deter- 
mination to remove them at the earliest opportunity. 
This decision was announced by Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday, in the historic speech in which he declared 
that this incessant thwarting of the labours of the 
representative Chamber by the nominated one was 
intolerable and should be brought to an end. Not- 
withstanding the imperfection which the Lords have 
placed upon it, Mr. Fowler, who has been subjected to 
a great deal of unjust criticism during the discussion 
on the measure, has the gratification of knowing 
that he has successfully carried through Parliament 
the most important Bill that has received the Royal 
Assent for many years past, and that at last the 
pledges so often given to our rural population have 
been, so far as the House of Commons and the Liberal 
Government are concerned, amply redeemed. 





THE agitation on the question of Mr. Gladstone's 
retirement has, for the moment, had the effect of 
putting the subject of the House of Lords in the 
background, but it is clear that the movement for 
curbing the dangerous and unconstitutional power 
of that assembly is not to be allowed to stop. The 
trades unions, through their principal officials and 
representatives, have taken up the question in 
earnest, and are arranging for a conference in 
London this day fortnight, and a public demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park on the following day. This 
is as it should be. The unionists and the whole 
body of British workmen have been deeply 
wronged by the action of the Peers with regard 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill, but they cannot 
expect politicians to fight their battles for them 
suecessfully unless they themselves assist in the 
struggle. Indeed, no Government would be justified 
in throwing itself into so grave a constitutional 
agitation as one for the abolition of the veto 
of the Peers, unless it was assured that it had 





behind it the opinion of the majority of the country. 
That the Liberal party is in earnest in desiring to 
put an end to the intolerable pretensions of the 
House of Lords has been made clear during the past 
fortnight. It is for the working classes, whose rights 
have so often been trampled upon by that assembly, 
to show that in this matter they are at one with the 
Liberal party. If they do so, the question will soon 
be settled. 


THE set of suggestions for improvement in the 
management of our system of national defence, put 
forward this week by Sir Charles Dilke and other 
authorities, deserves all respect, and requires a great 
deal of consideration and criticism. That the 
Admiralty and the War Office do not work properly 
together has been a standing complaint for years ; 
but we hesitate to suppose that one Minister can do 
the work of both departments adequately, unless he 
is to have additional assistance in the shape of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries. The Ministries of 
War and of the Colonies were separated nearly forty 
years ago, and we never heard of anybody wishing 
to re-unite them. Is it likely that the union of two 
posts is feasible, each of which is concerned with far 
more extensive and detailed departments of know- 
ledge now than it ever was before? 


STILL more are we inclined to question the 
practicability of maintaining a single responsible 
adviser for each Service, who, if his advice be not 
taken, will resign as a matter of course. The re- 
sponsibility resting on him will be enormous: so, 
also, would be the responsibility of the Minister who 
could dare to reject his views. As things are, the 
Minister hears rival authorities asa matter of course, 
and they check one another. Under the proposed 
arrangement the advice would come to him through 
only one official channel, and any check on it would 
be unofficial and illegitimate. And that adviser will 
almost certainly be pledged to particular theories 
with which his professional rivals will cordially 
disagree. Imagine the storms of indignation which 
will always be breaking on the Minister and his 
authority in every messroom and wardroom, as well 
as in the columns of the Service press, and large- 
type articles in the outer sheet of the Times / 





Tue London School Board has at last got rid for 
a brief space of the religious question. We cannot 
affect to regret the fact: but the dominant party— 
and therefore, unfortunately, the body as a whole— 
is involved in the gravest discredit by the method 
and manner of the solution. Unfortunately, a 
portion of the discredit that now rests on the Board 
is reflected on the Church whose interests the 
members of that party profess to serve. As it 
is, they have alienated the moderate members of 
their own party, including the Bishop and Arch- 
deacon of their own diocese, and have provided the 
Liberation Society and the educational world with 
an excellent set of strong arguments for Disestablish- 
ment. Possibly, indeed, that is the aim of some of 
them. Now, at any rate, the Board can get back to 
its proper work—to another lapse in which the 
Education Department this week has called atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know that the 
majority have ensured a counter-organisation, and 
effectually precluded any apathy on the part of 
Liberals at the next election. 





THERE could hardly be a stronger Commission 
on Secondary Education than that of which the ap- 
pointment was announced on Friday morning. Mr. 
Bryce is, perhaps, the highest authority in England 
on higher education in its most general an:l broadest 
aspects, and has better access than any Englishman 
living to the stores of experience and information on 
the subject accumulated on the other side of the 
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Atlantic. Sir Henry Roscoe, Professor Jebb, and Dr. 
Fairbairn are eminent representatives of the wider 
interests involved, while Mr. Llewellyn Smith, Mr. 
M. E. Sadler, Dr. Wormell, Mr. Yoxall, and last, but 
not least, Mrs. Bryant, represent the various more or 
less fragmentary rudiments which it is the business 
of the Commission to combine. The School Boards 
and County Councils, have efficient representatives, 
and the Commission is the first that has ever included 
women. Itassuredly ought to succeed in introducing 
some kind of system into the chaos of revived 
grammar schools, higher Board Schools, extension 
lectures, and technical education classes (so-called) 
which at present form fragments of that educational 
ladder from Board School to University which has 
so long been the aim of reformers. It is curious, but 
significant, that the London School Board is un- 
represented. But it must be remembered that no 
member of the minority would represent the aims of 
the Board, and no member of the majority would 
represent unadulterated education. 





OvrR forces, as well as the French, have 
ABROAD. been experiencing trouble with some of 
the tough customers amongst the 
marauding Arab tribes of Western Africa. Last 
week news was received from Bathurst of an ex- 
pedition consisting of blue-jackets chiefly from 
H.M.S. Raleigh, and a detachment of the Ist West 
India Regiment, which had been despatched up the 
Gambia against the stronghold of one Fodi Silah, a 
notorious slave-trading chief. The expedition en- 
countered no opposition, and destroyed several 
stockades, but on its return it fell into an ambush, 
Fodi Silah’s people in overwhelming force pouring in a 
deadly fire from both sides of the river. All the native 
carriers fled at the first shot, and our force was 
compelled to retire down the river, having sustained 
the severe loss of fourteen men and officers killed 
and forty wounded. Reinforcements have since 
come to Bathurst, including more blue-jackets, and 
a contingent of volunteers from that gallant West 
Indian force which has just completed, under Colonel 
Ellis, such a brilliant campaign against the Sofas. 
A new expedition is to start against Fodi Silah at 
once, and any moment we may hear of a decisive 
engagement. 





THE struggle of Anarchism with civilisation has 
not been marked, since we last went to press, by any 
incident of the first importance—unless it be the 
marked hostility displayed by the London populace 
to the mourners at Bourdin’s funeral on Friday 
week. Half a dozen bombs have been found at as 
many places in France; a petard has been exploded 
in the theatre at Pisa, but this may have been a 
practical joke; and a number of arrests—some 
possibly of importance—of suspected Anarchists 
have been made in Paris. mile Henry, mean- 
while, has avowed himself the sole author of the 
explosion which was intended for the Carmaux 
Company’s offices last autumn, and has obligingly 
consented to exhibit his methods and repeat his ex- 
periments for the instruction of the Paris police. 
But the chief event since we last wrote has been the 
conviction in Paris of M. Jean Grave, the friend 
of Elisée Reclus, of incitement to crime, and his 
condemnation to two years’ imprisonment. The 
condemnation was justified by the passages read, 
but we doubt its wisdom. It has given a 
factitious value and notoriety to an otherwise dull 
book, and will drive the doctrines there enunciated 
into circles where they will escape all criticism. 
Still, the sentence cannot cause surprise; and so 
many people in a modern nation are crypto-lunatics, 
that we cannot but feel that any removal of a 
stimulus to them is per se good. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








THE opposition to the Russo-German treaty of 
commerce—-now referred to a Committee, which is not 
likely to prove hostile—seems likely to break down 
after all. The decisive voting may be very close; but it 
is probable that the opponentsof the treaty will find it 
advisable to abstain in sufficient numbers to secure its 
acceptance in the Reichstag. The debate this week 
has been noticeable for the emphatic contradiction by 
Count Caprivi of all the reports as to his own im- 
pending resignation and the dissensions in the 
Ministry; and for his clear indication that the 
Emperor is the real “architect” of the treaty. 
The Emperor, meanwhile, has taken occasion to 
reassert his freedom from all responsibility save 
to God and his own conscience—a_ theory 
which in this case has an unusually beneficent 
application; for there can be little doubt that the 
treaty would not pass the Reichstag save for the 
strong pressure he is exerting, and its adoption 
will remove one of the greatest of the dangers which 
threaten the peace of Europe. As we said on the 
occasion of the tariff war between the two countries 
last August, the “frontier incidents” which pro- 
hibitive tariffs would engender might at any time 
start the European conflagration. The only oppo- 
sition to the treaty in Russia comes apparently 
from some of the manufacturers in the central dis- 
tricts and from the Panslavists, who are nothing if 
not anti-German. Its rejection would give a stimulus 
to Panslavism which, in the present state of Europe, 
might be extremely dangerous—to Austria chiefly, 
and in the Balkans. Its acceptance at least tends to 
break up one of the hostile camps into which Europe 
has long been divided. And the simplification of the 
procedure of the Russian Custom House agreed upon 
under it is a boon to the world at large. 





THE situation in Italy is very obscure. The 
financial scheme is to be referred to a committee, 
as is also the scheme for the suspension of Parlia- 
ment for the rest of this year, and its replacement 
by a committee of five Senators and five Deputies 
to assist the King (and the Ministry) in “ decentral- 
ising and simplifying the administration” and re- 
ducing the Civil Service. The debates on the 
measures taken to repress disturbance in Sicily and 
at Carrara, even before Signor Crispi’s remarkable 
declarations of Wednesday, were distinctly favourable 
to Ministers—in spite of the fact that their im- 
peachment was proposed; but opposition to both 
schemes outside the Parliament is gradually grow- 
ing, and even within the Parliament the elections of 
officers indicate that the Ministerial majority cannot 
be large, and people are already discussing the com- 
position of the next Cabinet. 





SiGNor CRIsP!'s statements as to the nature of 
the risings in Sicily have, no doubt, produced the 
effect he intended; but, to an outside observer, they 
savour too strongly of the kind of “coffee-house 
babble” which is the staple of the political thought 
of the supporters of the present Ministry to be ac- 
cepted without reserve. Wein England know what 
to think of the man who sees the Jesuits, or Russia, 
or both, in every disturbance; but French gold and 
Catholic intrigue and Russian conspiracy have been 
the staple of the talk of Italian Ministerialists 
about Sicily ever since the disturbances there 
began. Whatever Signor Crispi may say as to 
the communication of poisonous doctrines from 
abroad to the Sicilian Anarchists, through the Italian 
Labour Congress in 1892, other evidence indicates 
that the Sicilian and Italian Labour Parties have 
tended rather to keep apart; and the provinces of 
Palermo and Trapani are natural centres of dis- 
turbance, if only because they have been for so long 
the most brigand-ridden districts in Sicily. Very 
likely there was some wild talk among the leaders as 
to their course in the event of a European war, and 
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some Republican and revolutionary talk as well. 
What is clear is that the body of the people stood 
apart from these schemes and from foreign influences 
of any sort whatever, and that they had excellent 
reasons for believing that no change in their 
condition would be for the worse. Signor Crispi 
proposes to relieve them by an enormous scheme of 
land purchase and a thorough reform of the crushing 
local taxation,—both measures incompatible, we fear, 
with the plans of his own Minister of Finance. His 
speech of Wednesday concluded with an earnest and 
significant appeal to all parties to support the Mon- 
archy as the guarantee of Italian unity. Now Mon- 
archy as a symbol is anexcellent guaranteeof national 
unity; but the case is altered when the monarch is 
believed, as he is by a large part of the Italian people 
at present, to be draining the national resources to 
support an unnecessary army, and to be investing 
large sums abroad for his private use. The latter 
belief is very likely untrue; the significant thing 
is that it should be printed. 


In a dainty little volume—much 
LITERATURE, prettier, by the way, in all respects 
etc than the volumes of the New Irish 
Library, issued at the same price (a 
shilling) by the same publisher—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
brings out certain addresses on “The Revival of 
Irish Literature,” by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Dr. 
Sigerson and Dr. Douglas Hyde. They were all 
delivered in connection with the Irish Literary 
Society, but they have an interest other than literary. 
They ought to be read by English students of 
the Irish question for the same reason that we 
have recommended the reading of Mr. William 
O'Brien's “Irish Ideas”: they give an insight into 
the “sentimental” side of Irish patriotism—into 
those motives, visionary, if the Saxon likes to think 
them so, but possessing the utmost tenacity and 
enormous force in the character of the Celt, with- 
out an appreciation of which it is impossible to 
understand the philosophy of Irish history. We 
find Dr. Hyde making the same statement as Mr. 
O’Brien as to the comparative force of material 
and sentimental motives in the Irishman’s’ make- 
up. If a series of Cromwells were to arise in 
England, he says, and after a hundred years of 
good government were to leave Ireland fat, wealthy, 
and populous—but at the expense of losing every 
trace of her national individuality—how many Irish- 
men are there who would purchase material pro- 
sperity at such a price? “ Nine Englishmen out of 
ten would jump to make the exchange, and I as 
firmly believe that nine Irishmen out of ten would 
indignantly refuse it.” Such are the conflicting 
ideals. The pity is that these ideals should conflict, 
and that a synthesis cannot be established between 
them. This is what thinking believers in Home 
Rule on both sides of the Irish Sea hope that that 
settlement will effect. 


MADAME PAaTeEyY, who died suddenly 

OBITUARY. after singing at a concert at Sheffield on 
Tuesday evening, was one of the most 

famous of contemporary English vocalists, whose 
magnificent contralto voice and power of “ inter- 
pretation” had won her fame all over the English- 
speaking world and a special tribute even in Paris. 
Mr. John Roberts, formerly Liberal member for the 
Flint boroughs, will be best remembered for the 
active part he took in promoting the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Bill. Dr. Prix, Liberal burgomaster of 
Vienna since 1889—with a short interval last 
October, caused by his temporary retirement and 
terminated by his triumphant re-election—had been, 
like most great administrators, somewhat auto- 
cratic, but had won the respect and confidence of the 
great majority of the citizens, and, what is almost as 
great a tribute, the detestation of the Anti-Semites. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 





N R. GLADSTONE’S resignation of his office, 
pt though not yet formally announced or com- 
pleted, may be regarded as a positive fact. The 
great warrior is about to lay down the arms he 
has borne so long and so nobly on many a well- 
fought field; and his retirement is taking place 
under circumstances that add immeasurably to the 
pathos which necessarily attends the farewell of 
such a man to the followers whose hero and idol 
he has been for so many years. His approaching 
retirement from public life, when it became gener- 
ally known at the beginning of the week, broke 
down the decent reticence which most self-re- 
specting writers had imposed upon themselves on one 
important topic, and the discussion of the question of 
his successor suddenly flooded the columns of the 
newspapers. It is not for us to blame our con- 


temporaries for having yielded to the.temptation of 


the moment. When everybody was talking upon the 
subject, and when those best informed knew what 
foundation there was for current gossip, it was 
hardly possible to expect that the Press would re- 
main silent. Yet we may be allowed to express our 
regret that such a matter as the state of the Prime 
Minister’s eyesight should have become the burn- 
ing topic ot the hour. To millions of our race, 
not in these islands only, but throughout the 
world, Mr. Gladstone is something more than 
a political leader. He is a man whom they 
have learned to love and revere as most of 
us love and revere our own fathers. To every right- 
feeling person there is something abhorrent in the 
fact that the physical infirmities — physical only, 
thank God, as his speech of Thursday abundantly 
proved—of such a man should become the topic 
of every journalist’s pen, of every busybody’s tongue. 
But Mr. Gladstone has to pay the penalty of his 
greatness, and for him, as for all who are really 
illustrious, there is daily exposure to the “ fierce 
light that beats upon a throne.’ He himself is made 
of too tough a fibre, has far too much of the heroic 
in his nature, to feel, as smaller men would, the pain 
of this public discussion of his own ailments. It is 
those who love him, those who feel that in him they 
see at once their leader and their father, who feel 
the pain. But the thing has been done; the veil 
has been lifted; and we must look the facts in the 
face. So far as Mr. Gladstone’s resignation is con- 
cerned, no official statement had been made up to 
the moment at which we write. That it is near is 
certain. His continued tenure of office may probably 
be reckoned by days, or even hours; but up to this 
moment he has made no sign, and we are bound, 
therefore, to assume that he has not yet laid down 
his official position. There will be no need to 
ask him to withdraw when he is no longer fitted 
to discharge his duties. But though he needs 
no urging from friend or foe to quit the field 
when he can no longer hold his place in it, there is 
not the smallest reason to suppose that he will allow 
himself to be hustled off it before he knows that his 
work is done. For the present the public may rest 
satisfied that, whenever the time has arrived for the 
veteran to lay down the arms he has borne so long 
—and, as we have said, it may arrive to-day or 
to-morrow—he will himself be the first to recog- 
nise it and to obey the call of duty. 

But what will England, and, above all, what will 
the Liberal party be without Mr. Gladstone? Those 
who so eagerly discount his approaching resignation 
scarcely seem to have realised what it means. There 
are many eminent men left to us, and long experience 
has taught the world that no man is indispensable. 
But if ever a political leader seemed to be necessary 
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to his followers, the present Prime Minister is un- 
doubtedly that man; and if ever a generation of 
Englishmen recognised one central figure as being 
necessary to their completeness, necessary to the 
fulness of their national life, they recognise it in 
Mr. Gladstone. In parting from him, when the time 
comes, the Liberals of the United Kingdom will part 
from a leader who has inspired them, instructed 
them, and moulded them during the last thirty years 
in a fashion in which they have been inspired, in- 
structed, and moulded by no statesman of the 
past. Yet it is not of the Liberal party only, or 
even mainly, that we are bound to think, when we 
contemplate Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from public 
life. We believe that our opponents will be no 
less ready than we are ourselves to recognise that 
the loss will be theirs as well as ours. The most 
conspicuous Englishman of the past half-century, 
and one of the greatest figures in history, Mr. 
Gladstone has belonged to something more than 
a political party. His very defects endear him to 
the majority of his fellow-countrymen, for they have 
been in every case the defects of a noble and exalted 
spirit. His splendid intellectual gifts have en- 
riched the annals of the nation and will shine upon 
the page of history. But even more conspicuous 
than these have been the moral qualities which have 
accompanied his intellectual greatness. The en- 
thusiasm which has carried him over heights 
unattainable to men of colder temperament, the 
deep-lying sincerity which has won for him the 
personal trust and admiration even of those 
who in matters political were his bitterest oppo- 
nents, the love of the truth for the truth’s sake, 
and, above all, that love of the light which is 
at all times the noblest stamp upon the noblest 
natures, have marked him out as one of the excep- 
tional men of this or any other age. The personal 
fascination which distinguishes him is, of course, 
something understood only by those who have come 
within the range of his personal influence. How 
exceptional it is we may leave those who have 
no points of sympathy with his opinions to declare. 
Ask any Tory whose privilege it has been to meet 
Mr. Gladstone in social intercourse what he thinks 
of him, and abundant testimony will be forthcoming 
upon this point. It is given to so few men in this 
world to rise above their fellows, and it is so seldom 
that one man towers above a whole generation, that 
the loss of Mr. Gladstone must, when it takes place, 
be like the loss of a splendid landmark by which a 
thousand wayfarers upon the sea of life have taken 
their bearings and gained their desired haven. That 
at this moment his continued leadership of the Liberal 
party would be, from the purely party point of view, 
most desirable, there are few who will deny. Yet it 
is not from any considerations of party, but on 
those broader grounds which affect our life as a 
people, that millions have been hoping that those 
infirmities of which we have heard so much of late 
might not advance so rapidly as to compel his imme- 
diate retirement from the scene. To wish him to 
remain in office with a consciousness of a physical 
inability to perform his task would be cruel; but 
there is no man in the Liberal party who has not 
clung to the hope that the end is not yet. 

As for the question of Mr. Gladstone’s successor, 
which has been brought into so much prominence 
in the Press during the last few days, there is only 
one thing to be said: no man can really take his 
place. Not once in a century is a party blessed 
with such a chief as he has been. But whoever may 
be called upon to take up his task, it must clearly 
be someone who has at least some share, not merely 
of the intellectual, but of the moral gifts by which 
he has been so brilliantly distinguished. The man 








who is to succeed Mr. Gladstone must be a man 
in whom the Liberal party as a whole can feel 
unreserved confidence, a man capable of arousing by 
his own spirit and his own merits something of that 
enthusiasm which has swept like a flood in the 
train of the present Prime Minister, and has 
helped to bear him on from victory to victory. 
To tell us that we are to sacrifice the best man 
attainable because he happens to be in this posi- 
tion or in the other—a Peer or a Commoner—is, on 
the face of it, absurd. The Liberal party, whatever 
may be the immediate questions in which it is 
interested, requires as its leader the best man who is 
to be found; nor will it accept any inferior man as 
the successor to Mr. Gladstone. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the question can be determined by the 
favour of the monarch, or of any social clique, how- 
ever powerful. It is no less a mistake to suppose 
that it can be determined by the action of a party 
intrigue. The man we need is the one who, in 
addition to those intellectual qualities which are 
essential in any leader in these democratic times, 
has the supreme quality of attracting to himself 
the confidence of the party asa whole. Mere time- 
servers and soldiers of fortune are out of the question 
in these days. Personal earnestness is recognised as 
indispensable in those who aspire to lead their fellows. 
This does not seem to us to be the time to canvass 
names or to parade the heir before the world. But 
there is reason for thankfulness in the fact that 
when Mr. Gladstone goes, though his place can 
never in the lifetime of most of us be filled, some- 
one will be found not unworthy to wear his mantle, 
and to carry on the mission to which he has conse- 
crated so many years of a noble and heroic life. 








MR. MORLEY IN CORK. 





APR. MORLEY’S visit to Cork this week was a 
1 non-political one. He assisted at one of 
those reunions of Irishmen which are not so in- 
frequent as might be imagined, in which men of all 
shades of politics unite to promote an object of 
common interest. And still the visit illustrates the 
inevitable political bearing, the Imperial as well as 
local political bearing, which almost every Irish topic 
is forced to take on in spite of itself. The Cork 
people want Haulbowline dockyard to be used more 
often than it is by the Admiralty, and especially they 
want it to get a share of that extra custom which 
dockyards in general are about to enjoy as a result 
of the increased naval expenditure. There seems 
no good reason apparent on the face of it why this 
would not be an advisable request to grant from 
every point of view. Haulbowline is the only dock- 
yard in Ireland; it is situated in one of the finest 
harbours in the kingdom, and one of peculiar 
strategic importance. It was built only within 
recent years—Lord Spencer laid the first stone— 
yet grass is now growing on its new wharves for want 
of use. The fate of almost all Government works in 
Ireland seems to hang over it. Some £800,000 was 
laid out by Government in building these docks, 
yet for want—according to the estimate of the 
Committee of the Cork Chamber of Commerce— 
of some £20,000 more to spend on certain cranes, 
lathes, “ travellers,” and other necessary machinery, 
tie £800,000 remains to a great extent a wasted 
outlay. When the Apollo met with her recent 
accident on the south-west coast, and when the 
Resolution got into difficulties in the Bay of 
Biscay, Haulbowline was little help to them; 
though both vessels naturally made for Queenstown, 
only temporary repairs could be effected there, and 
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they had to be sent, at risk and expense, to English 
yards. Cork does not ask that Haulbowline should 
be made an Irish Portsmouth, but that it should at 
least be enabled to carry out serious repairs and to 
undertake the building of vessels of a small class. A 
sir.king idea of the neglected state of this Govern- 
ment dockyard is furnished by the fact that, in this 
era of electric light, it is still lit with oil-lamps. 

No doubt the Admiralty has its good reasons for 
leaving Haulbowline in this condition; and, of course, 
thefact that anexpenditure onequipment,eventhough 
it is a completing expenditure, has to be undertaken 
before extensive work can be done there is a formid- 
able bar to the enterprise of the official mind. But 
judging the matter with the reserve of outsiders, it 
seems to us that it would be wise of the Govern- 
ment to give more attention to Haulbowline than 
it has hitherto received. Apart from the claim that 
Ireland does not get her fair share of the money 
spent on the navy—English dockyards get £1,627,850 
per annum in wages and salaries; the only Irish 
dockyard gets £2,001—Haulbowline has claims to 
earnest consideration on the highest grounds of Im- 
perial defence. We are aware that the Admiralty 
look upon Haulbowline as valuable chiefly in the 
event of war; but as one of the spokesmen of the 
Cork Chamber of Commerce remarked to Mr. Morley, 
it will not do to wait until the enemy declares him- 
self, to put the place in order. The strategic im- 
portance of Queenstown Harbouris not of the third or 
the second, but of the first rank. The naval manceuvres 
illustrate this every year. Its geographical position, 
so far west of other British naval stations, gives it 
peculiar advantages for vessels cruising in the 
Atlantic or the Bay of Biscay. Ships injured during 
a storm or in action might put in there and get 
repaired without having to go up the Channel—a 
circumstance which might prove of decisive value in 
a war. Its natural advantages as a harbour of 
refuge are not surpassed in the world. One of the 
most interesting traditions of the port, as Mr. 
Morley was informed on Monday, tells how Drake, 
when hardly pressed at the time of the Armada, 
baffled a Spanish squadron by disappearing into 
one of the estuaries—which now bears his name 
—whose conformation was such that he was not 
only out of reach of the enemy, but out of 
sight. Lord Palmerston was long ago impressed 
with the desirability of developing Cork as a dock- 
yard, but difficulties of routine stood in his way. 
No man knows more about the subject than the 
present head of the Admiralty, under whose auspices 
as Viceroy, Haulbowline came into being. We trust 
it will be possible for him to give a favourable 
answer to the representations which Mr. Morley has 
brought him, for we believe that the putting of 
Haulbowline upon a proper basis would be a great 
Imperial service. 

We have said that Mr. Morley’s visit, though 
non-political in character, had its political bearings. 
The very negiect of Queenstown Harbour, or Cove 
as it used to be called until it changed its name in 
honour of that rare visit of the Queen long ago, 
is a commentary on the story of Ireland’s and 
England’s political relations. It is an age 
since an Irish Chief Secretary officially visited 
Cork, a political cycle since one received as cordial a 
welcome there as Mr. Morley did on Monday. What 
would not Mr. Balfour have given to have been able 
to boast of such a reception, even on a non-political 
occasion? But Mr. Morley did not boast, for he 
knew that the good relations which exist between 
him and the Irish people are not due to any success 
of Castle rule, even though administered by a 
sympathetic Chief Secretary, but to the very fact 
that he stands for the pledge that that rule shall be 





abolished. A shallower man might have been 
tempted to indulge in a little natural self-con- 
gratulation in his place, for he had some good 
reasons. He is personally popular; the Irish 
people regard him with gratitude, as one who 
has for years been their steadfast friend; the 
country, since he came into office, has been 
enjoying one of her rare spells of moderate 
prosperity; the banks are doing well, and the 
railways are doing well, and there has been less 
emigration than in any year since 1879. Law 
and order reign in the country, for though Judge 
O’Brien, making bricks without straw, has been 
manufacturing another lurid charge out of decreased 
criminal statistics in Clare, the rest of the Irish 
judges are going about congratulating the grand 
juries on the lightness of their calendars. But Mr. 
Morley knows that this favourable state of things 
represents a truce rather than a peace—a truce 
brought about by the combined action of a good 
harvest, and the promise of Home Rule. The Irish 
difficulty still lies beneath the surface. Mr. Morley 
told them in Cork that there were twenty Bills in the 
pigeon-holes of Dublin Castle, promoted by various 
Chief Secretaries for the redressof certain crying minor 
grievances in Ireland, which the general world scarcely 
ever hears of, but which the people keenly feel; but 
owing to the congestion of the Imperial Parliament 
there was no hope of these Bills ever becoming law. 
“Tn those pigeon-holes they will remain,” said Mr. 
Morley, “until every man in this room, until the 
very youngest possibly, is grey."’ The congestion 
of Parliament is not likely to grow less, and if the 
neglect and maladministration of Ireland are not to 
grow worse, there is only one thing for it: the 
drastic remedy—the remedy of devolving the 
management of Irish affairs into the hands of the 
Irish people themselves—to the carrying of which 
Mr. Morley has devoted his political career. “I 
have nailed my colours to that mast,” said Mr. 
Morley, as the train steamed out of Cork ; and he 
spoke in the name of his party. 








MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE SITUATION. 





HERE is a most melancholy jeremiad from Pro- 

_ fessor Goldwin Smith in the March Nineteenth 
Century. Eloquent, trenchant, overwhelming, it leaves 
upon the mind over which it has passed an impres- 
sion of blank dismay, from which it takes some 
moments to recover. The Professor revisited Eng- 
land in 1886. Then he found that the Unionists 
had just won an election. But “the fruits of 
that victory were lost,’ for the leader—that is 
to say, Lord Salisbury—was a mere diplomatist, 
“without a home policy.” Instead of reorganis- 
ing the House of Lords in order to make it 
strong—which seems to be the Professor’s notion 
of a home policy—that leader withdrew into the 
recesses of the Foreign Office, and let things slide. 
The result was a downrush—we believe Lord 
Salisbury’s own simile is a toboggan slide—from 
demoralisation to demoralisation, from fall to fall; so 
that now when the Professor revisits us again he 
finds a perfectly appalling state of things. We are 
advancing “through incessant faction fights, per- 
petual appeals to passion and proiligate bidding of 
parties against each other for votes, to revolution, 
perbaps to anarchy.” England is threatened, “ not 
only with dissolution of Government, but with 
dissolution of the nation and the empire,” and “ how 
she is to get out of it,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
“ Heaven knows!” 

We are always keenly interested in the writing of 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith, and a certain note of incon- 
sistency in the present utterance puzzled us greatly, 
and set us wondering over the mystery of its genesis. 
Why was it written? And why was it placed in the 
forefront of Mr. Knowles’s review? Suddenly a 
light beamed on us, when we perceived that immedi- 
ately following up Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article 
was a contribution from Mr. Edward Dicey on a 
Liberal Unionist and Conservative coalition. Mr. 
Dicey’s little tin whistle sounded odd beside the 
Canadian professor's trombone of doom, but on 
lending an attentive ear it was discoverable that it 
was tootling more or less the same tune. Mr. Dicey, 
who called himself Cassandra because he “ told them 
so”’ before, was blaming the Liberal Unionists for 
not having coalesced with the Tories in 1886, and was 
threatening them with destruction if they did not do 
so now. There is an article in the National Review for 
this month giving the Conservative rank and file the 
tip that such a coalition is in contemplation. It is 
known in inner circles that a Coalition Cabinet is 
already made, and that in that dim and distant 
future, when its opportunity is to arrive, promising 
young Conservatives are to make way for Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and probably Mr. Jesse Collings. The Liberal 
Unionist patriots are tired of the self-denying 
ordinance, and claim office; and as promising young 
Conservatives and their backers—among whom the 
nickname for their respectable allies is “The Hy- 
brids ’’—are not likely to take kindly to this arrange- 
ment, it is necessary to prepare the way. Into this 
service, then, has Mr. Goldwin Smith been pressed. 
He is one of the precursors, the proclaimers, the 
preparers; one of the smoothers of the way for that 
“ National Party” in which Lord Salisbury avd the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, are to divide in equal shares the spoils of office. 
One suddenly remembers that Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
too, is a Liberal Unionist, and it is with an odd 
sensation one finds him talking, for the purposes 
of this article, of the “honoured appellation of 
‘ Liberal.’ ”’ 

But those who expected much comfort out of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith as a party pamphleteer reckoned 
without their host. Mr. Goldwin Smith is cer- 
tainly one of the prophets, but his prophetical 
method is apt to resemble that of Balaam. His 
way of recommending to the country a coalition 
between Liberal Unionists and Tories is to abuse 
both parties with vituperative rhetoric, and then 
to assure them that there is no hope for 
them. Their bond of union is opposition to 
Home Rule, but the moral effect of the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Commons is, he tells them, likely “never to be 
annulled.” The Liberal party is plunging into 
Socialism, but the Tory party is dallying with 
Socialism too, and “it gave not only municipal 
but political demagogism a great stimulus and 
organ by the institution of the London Council.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has contempt for a great 
many people, but it may be questioned if there is 
anyone for whom he has a greater contempt 
than Lord Salisbury. He calls him the Tory Elisha 
—the Elijah having been Lord Beaconsfield. Indeed, 
according to him, it was the Tory party under the 
Disraeli auspices who brought all the present evils 
on the country. Under that “sinister” leadership, 
for the purpose of overthrowing Sir Robert Peel, 
they went into the Lobby with Whigs and Radicals to 
vote against an Irish Coercion Bill in favour of which 
they had voted at an earlier stage. “From that 
moment the party left the paths of English honour 
for those of un-English intrigue and legerdemain.” 
They played the same trick for the purpose of 





turning out Parliament on the Conspiracy Bill 
Their disgraceful “ dishing of the Whigs” over 
the Household Franchise Bill was a feat of a 
like type. Their whole history for thirty years 
has been one of “ equivocal combinations, not 
excluding flirtations with Home Rule.’ At last, 
“their Elisha having inherited the mantle 
and the political morality of Elijah, they, 
by the help of the Irish, threw out the Liberal 
Government which was contending with the Irish 
Rebellion, and let the Crimes Act drop in requital 
of the support which they had received.” 

No wonder Mr. Goldwin Smith turns in despair 
from such a party. But whither is he to look for 
succour? He no longer believes, if he ever did, 
in representative government, and the House of 
Commons “elected by peasants and mechanics,” 
and lost beyond redemption, is simply a Jacobin 
Club which is ready in a night to enact anarchy. 
Society offers no encouragement ; it is torn asunder 
by the “Revolt of the Daughters” (for even our 
revolting daughters are brought into the Professor’s 
“seething cauldron of change ’’). The Crown is more 
hopeless refuge still; it isin the hands of an aged 
woman, and, as the Professor remarks in a recent 
book of his, the modern king is only trained to be 
an “amiable sybarite.” Where, then, is the ark of 
salvation? Thank Heaven, there is one! It is, itis— 
the House of Lords! “The first care of anti-revolu- 
tionary statesmanship in the future will be to 
reorganise the House of Lords and make it a real 


safeguard.” We have often pondered on the 
question whether any Lo use could be found. 
8 


for the House of Lo We have an answer at 
last. It exists in order to save Professor Goldwin 
Smith from falling a victim to absolute despair. 








UNITED LONDON. 





HE London County Council have, even in the 
opinion of the Times, scored a point in placing 
before the Royal Commission on the unification of 
London a definite and carefully considered plan. 
Almost everyone is now agreed that London must be 
unified. The continued existence of the City as a 
quaint if not beautiful ruin in the very centre of the 
spick-and-span modern establishment erected by Mr, 
Ritchie is intolerable to the mind of the reformer. 
The Legislature of the State of New York has just 
passed a Bill for the constitution of a greater New 
York, including Brooklyn and all the other towns 
in the State near the mouth of the Hudson. But 
we do not read that they have been careful to 
preserve the privileges of Tammanyand its ascendency 
over the old central city. On the contrary, Tammany, 
with an enterprise and ambition lacking in the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, is only 
glai to have fresh fields to conquer. Boss Croker 
will make his terms with Boss McLaughlin, so far as 
the sovereign people allow. And, without extolling 
Tammany, one can fairly say (as all things in this 
world are relative) that Tammany is more reasonable 
and citizen-like than the masters of the City, whose 
only apparent municipal object is to reserve to them- 
selves a petty dominion, a big name, revenues unre- 
stricted as to their application, and a comparative 
immunity from their fair share of taxation. 

The scheme of unification which Mr. Charles 
Harrison has prepared on behalf of the County 
Council judiciously blends the practical and the 
sentimental side of this question of London govern- 
ment. We confess that, though it may sound 
paradoxical, the sentimental side seems to us prac- 
tically the more important. The County Council will 
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never be permanently successful unless it can excite 
and retain the sustained interest of the people of 
London. During its early years the keen enthusiasm 
of its first members was to some extent communi- 
cated to the London masses. The chairmanship of 
Lord Rosebery gave it a distinction, which enabled 
it to strike the imagination without any outward 
display. The very abuse of its opponents, the 
ridicule excited by its campaign against the in- 
decencies of the music-halls, attracted the popular 
attention. But in the completeness of its victory the 
County Council stands in peril of being half-forgotten. 
The newspapers have discovered that it is too drab- 
coloured and unemotional to be reported at length. 
London is so big that almost every question which 
arises must possess no interest for four millions and 
a half of its five millions of people. Hence the 
County Council starts handicapped by incurable dis- 
advantages which do not attach to any Town Council 
in the land. It is too much to add to the drawbacks 
of nature a defect of legislation, and to deprive the 
real municipality of London of the form and trap- 
pings of antiquity, of the place in the thought of the 
people which is still filled by the corporation of the 
old City. Mr. Harrison has, therefore, wisely pro- 
vided that the new united body shall bear the name 
of the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of London ; 
that its head shall be a Lord Mayor, who shall enjoy 
all the privileges of the present Lord Mayor, and 
shall, as the ofticial representative of the people of 
London, receive (for instance) an expurgated M. Zola. 
He is to get some remuneration or allowances, and 
would, presumably, have his procession and, in 
moderation, even his banquets. 

But the strictly business side of the amalgama- 
tion is also not without its importance. The new 
Corporation would receive, and exercise over the 
whole of London, all the wide and special powers 
which, under ancient charters, are now possessed by 
the Common Council and the Court of Aldermen in 
the narrow area ofthe City. It would also undertake 
those duties of the Commissioners of Sewers within 
the City which, outside of the City, are now performed 
by the County Council. Thus the only separate 
administrative authority left within the area of the 
present City would be a district council repairing the 
roads and the sewers of the City just as the district 
board of the Strand does within its area. The 
powers and duties of the new Corporation within 
the City would be greater than those of any single 
body now existing, and would include those powers 
in relation to the port of London and the River 
Thames of which the County Council has felt the 
need. 

The amalgamation would have its necessary 
financial consequences. The new Corporation would 
take over the property and liabilities of the County 
Council and the property and liabilities of the City 
authorities, excepting such of those of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers as are incident to the powers 
they will continue to exercise. The City will imme- 
diately become rateable to the county rate, like any 
other part of the county of London. It may be 
that individual ratepayers within the City would in 
this way find themselves subject to increased taxa- 
tion, but if the present financial policy of the 
Corporation were continued for any length of time 
this increase would be bound to come in any ease. 
And in the matter of the county rate, as in that of 
the poor rate, the relative immunity of the City 
cannot be logically defended. : 2 

There are details in the County Council plan 
which seem to us to require some modification, or, at 
least, further definition. Why, for instance, need 
the military privileges of the old City be abolished ? 
And if we understand the provisions relating to the 








County and City Courts correctly, they seem to us to 
involve needless change. There have been some 
scandals in connection with the Middlesex and 
Newington Sessions, the Mayor’s Court, and the 
Central Criminal Court, but those scandals have been 
caused by the character of the persons appointed 
rather than by the constitution of the courts. The 
Common Serjeant is no longer appointed by the 
Common Council, and the present occupant of that 
office, Sir Forrest Fulton—whatever may be his 
faults as a controversialist—is better qualified to try 
criminal cases than half the judges of the High 
Court. The present Recorder, Sir Charles Hall, is 
also an excellent judge, both in his civil and criminal 
capacity. Compared with other judges, both of the 
High Court and the County Courts, the Chairman of 
the Middlesex Sessions, the Recorder, the Common 
Serjeant, and their assistants, are not underworked, 
and there seems to be no substantial reason why the 
separate judicial system of the City should be inter- 
fered with in carrying out the amalgamation. It 
might be anomalous to leave to the Mayor’s Court 
its present wide jurisdiction, but the anomaly is not 
without its advantages. Every effort should be 
made, in unifying London, to preserve to the new 
Corporation all the privileges powers and appur- 
tenances which attract the men of the City to the 
Guildhall now. The new body is much more likely 
to become diseased from an anwmic uniformity than 
from an anomaly here and there in its constitution. 





T last there is a reasonable prospect that the 
Trust crisis, which has been hanging over the 

City so long, will be brought toanend. The petition 
for winding-up the Trustees Executors and Securities 
Insurance Corporation came on for hearing on 
Wednesday, when an application was made for an 
adjournment. The application was granted by the 
Judge on condition that within three days the share- 
holders were to be called together, and that within 
six days a full statement of the condition of the 
Corporation was to be sent out to all the creditors 
and shareholders. It was naturally objected that 
the time was too short for the preparation of sucha 
statement, but the Judge replied that, if the directors 
had done their duty, they ought to be able to make the 
statement at once. He added that the statement 
must be more than a mere balance-sheet; it must 
enable all who study it to judge whether the Cor- 
poration is solvent or insolvent. The clearing up of 
its position will enable the City to judge, not only 
respecting it, but also concerning the numerous other 
Trusts closely allied with it. It will be recollected 
that the Corporation was one of the first of the 
Trusts, and that, directly and indirectly, it was 
connected with the bringing out of an immense 
number of issues of all kinds, while it was mixed up 
with various transactions not approved by City 
opinion. Of course, there are various unpleasant 
rumours afloat in connection with persons con- 
cerned in the transactions. But, although some 
of the disclosures may have a _ bad _ influence 
for a while, the clearing up of the situation will be 
permanently beneficial. In spite of the apprehen- 
sions respecting trusts, the fear of political troubles 
in Argentina, and the unsatisfactory condition of 
the silver-using countries, the signs of improving 
trade are multiplying. There is a better feeling in 
most of the great centres of industry, and the 
railway traffic returns are exceedingly good. Further- 
more, the demand for really good investments is 
particularly strong; indeed, the prices of these 
securities are, upon the whole, as high as they 
have ever been. Upon the Continent likewise 
there is a decidedly better feeling, especially in 
France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Even in 
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Italy a more hopeful view is taken, and the City 
opinion is that the Italian Government will be able 
to carry through its Budget proposals, and that in 
the long run Italy will emerge from her troubles. 
There is very little doing in the American depart- 
ment; but American capitalists are recovering from 
the extreme depression in which they lately were. 
Until the Tariff discussion ends, a recovery is not 
likely ; but at the same time the belief is growing 
in the United States that before the year is out 
there will be a decided improvement. 

The decision of the India Council to no longer 
insist upon a minimum price for its drafts of 1s, 3}d. 
per rupee is being justified by the result. On 
Wednesday it sold at public tender and by special 
contract over 73 lakhs of rupees at prices averaging 
about Is. 13d. per rupee. This of course is a great 
reduction from the minimum insisted upon for 
months—nearly 11 per cent.—but it proves the 
unwisdom of holding out for an impossible price. 
The fall in exchange has stopped the exports of 
cotton goods from Lancashire: and as there has 
been a still greater fall in silver the demand 
of the silver-using countries generally for our 
goods has practically ceased. The price of silver 
is fluctuating about 27/d. per ounce, and all the 
silver-using countries are, of course, greatly em- 
barrassed. Guatemala has been compelled to suspend 
paying interest, and it seems only too probable 
that other States will have to follow the example; 
especially there are fears respecting Mexico and 
Ecuador. The expectation in the City now is 
that before long gold will be exported from New 
York in large amounts, that consequently the 
reserve of the Bank of England will steadily grow, 
and that for the greater part of the present year the 
= of interest and discount will be exceptionally 
ow. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


EB. 24. Quite a dramatic scene in the House of 

Lords last night. It began with the Duke of 
Devonshire’s rebuke of Lord Salisbury—a rebuke in 
the spirit of old Constitutional Whiggery and the 
immortal principles of the glorious revolution to 
which we are indebted for the sojourn of Datch 
William, of pious memory, amongst us. Lord 
Salisbury did not like the severe lecture administered 
to him by his noble colleague. Indeed, the poor 
man’s position was not an enviable one. He was 
about to eat the leek in public, and the leek was of 
uncommon size. It was not pleasant in these cir- 
cumstances to have a sort of “ grace before meat” 
read over him by Master Goodchild of Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, who knows better than to misbe- 
have in the fashion of the nanghty Salisbury boy, 
and who consequently does not get into the scrapes 
into which the latter so constantly falls. But 
though the noble marquis winced and kicked, he had 
not only to submit to the lecture, but to something 
worse. He saw his faithful thanes fleeing from him, 
none with greater show of eagerness to get away 
than the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he had to 
swallow that big, big leek all by himself—unassisted 
by any of the wretched creatures who had egged 
him on in his folly a week before. It was not an 
edifying spectacle that these noble legislators pre- 
sented as they trembled in the cold fit of cowardice 
last night. Some things they did, indeed, refuse to 
swallow, and there is thus work for the House of 
Commons on Monday, when the rest of the unpleasant 
dish will be prepared again for Lord Salisbury’s 
benefit.—People are wondering to-day* whether the 
time is come when the Ministry ought to throw 
itself into the battle against the Peers. After the 
performance of last night I am inclined to doubt it. 
The abject surrender of the Upper House has for the 
moment saved it from a formal and official attack, 
headed by the Government of the day. But that 








need not prevent the movement for the abolition of 
the veto being pressed forward by the independent 
members of the party. The movement is evidently 
gaining ground, and it will require but a few more 
blunders on the part of the Peers to make their cup 
of offending overflow.—The Cabinet Ministers I have 
seen since yesterday’s meeting in Downing Street 
Wear an unwonted air of gravity, and even those 
among them who are constitutionally of a leaky 
habit of mind shirk all reference to yesterday’s 
meeting, as though something portentous had 
happened at it. It is useless to discuss a matter 
about which one can only indulge in guesses, 
especially as the truth must come out very quickly. 
Another Cabinet is called for Monday, but that is to 
deal simply with the Local Government Bill.—To- 
night’s Globe is wroth because of my description of 
its Wednesday announcement of “a split in the 
Cabinet” as a canard. It tries to justify its state- 
ment by pleading my admission that at that time 
the vote on the Navy had not been actually settled. 
It must comfort it to know that whatever was the case 
then, the vote has been settled now, and that there 
has been no split in the Cabinet upon a question on 
which everybody is practically of the same mind. 

Feb. 25. The Observer discusses the possibility 
of an early dissolution. It is the old Liberal Unionist 
delusion. Mr. Chamberlain, I am told, is convinced 
that the Government are about to throw up the 
sponge, and he is already indulging in dreams 
worthy of Alnaschar. The worst of “ this dreamer ” 
is that he is almost as unpopular with his brethren 
as was his Scriptural namesake. How many times 
last session did one hear blessings reversed called 
down upon his eyes by eminent Tories who saw their 
game spoiled and their hopes defeated merely 
because he could not bridle his animosity or hide his 
temper? And even the Liberal Unionists (always 
excepting the little family party) are constantly 
thanking heaven that the Duke of Devonshire (“ Rip 
van Winkle” of 1885 fame) and not Mr. Chamberlain 
is their leader and chief. Curiously enough, I find 
that the Tories are almost as angry with Lord 
Salisbury and his henchmen in the House of Lords 
as they are with Mr. Chamberlain. More unlikely 
things have happened than the deposition of the lord 
of Hatfield from his position in the Conservative 
party. As to the dissolution, there is no more reason 
now to believe in its imminence than there was three 
months ago. Until Ministers are defeated in the 
House of Commons, or until they have carried their 
Registration Bill, they will remain where they are, 
no matter hew eagerly their hungry opponents may 
desire them to tempt Providence by an appeal to the 
country. 

Feb. 26. A curious unrest prevailed among the 
comparatively few politicians who were to be met 
with yesterday afternoon and evening—something 
important was impending they thought, and they 
pointed, in proof of the reality of their apprehen- 
sions, to Lord Rosebery’s sudden call to Windsor, 
when on his way to Sandringham, to the Cabinet 
summoned for to-day, and to the movements of some 
of the Ministers. So far as the Cabinet is concerned 
there is not the slightest reason to connect it with 
any approaching crisis, near or remote. It was 
agreed on Friday to meet at noon to-day in order to 
consider the Local Government Bill in its latest 
phase. But the atmosphere is charged with elec- 
tricity just now, and people will have it that we 
have been near a sudden dissolution, even though 
the danger is now past. For my part I cannot 
believe it. Other important events, about which 
there has been much speculation of late, seem far 
more probable.—The munificent offer of Mr. Yates 
Thompson to bear the cost of the erection of the 
two smaller aisles of a new mortuary chapel at 
Westminster Abbey is generally discussed. Mr. 
Thompson is not only a man of great wealth but 
of great artistic taste, and he has certainly dis- 
covered an object for the exercise of his generosity 
which will meet with universal approval. It is 
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amusing to note the care with which he mentions 
that his proposed plan, if carried out, would involve 
the removal of the houses in Old Palace Yard up to, 
“but exclusive of,” No. 5. As most persons are 
probably aware, “No. 5” is the charming house of 
Mr. Labouchere, the very ideal both in situation and 
in accommodation of an M.P.’s home. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s original scheme did not spare No. 5, and 
Mr. Labouchere attacked it with unsparing vigour. 
Possibly he may look more leniently upon a plan 
which has been framed with a scrupulous regard 
to his personal interests. 

Feb. 27. The electrical storm of which I spoke 
yesterday threatens to burst this morning. Two 
of the Liberal newspapers (the Sun and the Daily 
Chronicle) discuss the possibility of Mr. Gladstone's 
resignation at length, and go on to comment upon 
his probable successor. There is nothing, however, 
in either paper which will not be found set down 
in this diary more than a week ago. That Mr. 
Gladstone is suffering from cataract in one eye 
was stated by me last Monday week, and that an 
operation will be needed to restore the sight of 
the affected eye follows as a natural consequence. 
That the Prime Minister has spoken of retirement, 
and that his nearest friends have begun of late to 
regard such a step not only as possible, but highly 
probable, will have been gathered by all who have 
read this diary. It was only on Saturday and 
Sunday, however, that talk became general as to 
the retirement being imminent. People discussed 
the Cabinet Council of Friday ; then they speculated 
upon that announced for Monday, and saw some 
strange significance in a meeting which was ob- 
viously made necessary by the condition of the 
Local Government Bill. But the excitement did not 
reach its height till it was made known on Sunday 
that Lord Rosebery had been arrested on his way 
to Sandringham by a summons to Windsor. After 
this the quidnunes fairly lost their heads, and last 
night in Lobby and Smoking-room there was as much 
wild gossip and as many rumours, reasonable and 
ridiculous, as though we were in the very midst of 
a political crisis. Even the Ladies’ Gallery was 
crowded by the fair dames who had come down 
believing that they were about to witness the last 
appearance of the great man in the House cf 
Commons. The night passed over, however, without 
any sensational incident, and to-day it is only the 
echoes of the storm that are to be met with in the 
newspapers I have named. There is something very 
painful in all this hubbub and excitement, because, 
in the very nature of things, it only anticipates 
events which must happen before long. One is 
almost thankful to know that Mr. Gladstone no 
longer reads the newspapers—saving his eyesight 
for more useful purposes. But, happily for him, he 
has the serenity and courage which belong to the 
really great; and amid all the babble which storms 
around his name, he can pursue his path in peace, 
free from that self-consciousness which is the bane 
of smaller men. So far as Mr. Gladstone's suc- 
cessor is concerned, the best-informed opinion con- 
tinues to point steadily to Lord Rosebery ; but there 
is an active party in the House of Commons which 
professes the strongest repugnance to accepting a 
peer as a Liberal Prime Minister. 

Feb. 28. All the papers full this morning of 
yesterday's talk about Mr. G. The “ authoritative” 
declaration is that there is no foundation for the 
statement that he has actually resigned, and that the 
question remains in precisely the same position in 
which it was when he was at Biarritz. This may be 
regarded as the official and authentic statement of 
fact. But some papers—notably the Daily Chronicle, 
which rather gives the impression that it is anxious 
to hustle Mr. Gladstone off the scene—insist upon 
going further than this official declaration, and 
maintain that a decision has already been formed, 
and will be announced almost immediately. Now the 
simple truth is that nobody really knows what will 
happen. There may be a resignation to-morrow, or 














not for six months or longer; and all this guessing 
and counter-guessing merely indicates the general 
feeling of suspense and anxiety. It is painful to see 
how that feeling finds vent. But there is no animal 
so utterly lost to the sense of decency as a crowd in 
a panic; and it must be admitted that something 
very like a panic has possession of the public mind 
just now. History repeats itself. Those of us who 
can remember the spring of 1868 know how an 
exactly similar state of things prevailed then. 
Lord Derby's resignation was announced every 
other day in the week, the alternate days being 
taken up with the repetitions of the cfficial denials. 
All the papers were agog about his successor, and 
the chances of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley were 
eagerly canvassed from hour to hour. Up to the 
last the Tadpoles and Tapers went about the clubs 
announcing “on the very best authority” that her 
Majesty would never, no never, agree to appoint 
“the Jew” Prime Minister of Christian England; 
and it was said that the mighty Buccleuch, in the 
hollow of whose hand lay the fortunes of Scotch 
Toryism, had sworn by the bones of his fathers that 
if Disraeli became leader of the Tory party it should 
count a duke the less among its members. And then 
one Wednesday afternoon, when for a moment there 
was a lull in the hurricane of talk, I chanced to find 
myself in Downing Street with a deputation that 
had gone to wait upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and lo! there was no Chancellor to receive 
us; but only the Mr. Gathorne Hardy of those days, 
who said with a significant smile, in words that still 
ring in my ears, “ I have to apologise for the absence 
of Mr. Disraeli, gentlemen; but he has been sent for by 
the Queen.” That was the last thing I heard in con- 
nection with that deputation, and two minutes later 
I was wiring the news from Charing Cross. But, 
lord! as the worthy Pepys would ejaculate, what 
rage and incredulity prevailed at Westminster when 
the truth was made known, and how specially 
venomous were those Tories who had put their 
money upon Lord Stanley. The question of the 
succession now is already becoming one to move men 
to passion, and I continue to hear of those combina- 
tions of which I spoke last week as being formed 
against this and the other contingency, notably the 
Radical movement, headed by the Member for 
Northampton, against accepting a Peer as the future 
leader of the Liberal party. But movements of this 
sort only become serious when they cease to be 
hypothetical. To sum up, there is no doubt, first, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s eye (not eyes) steadily grows 
worse, as eyes affected by cataract always do, and 
that consequently his retirement from official life, 
whether permanent or temporary, is both more 
probable and more imminent than it was a month 
ago; and, secondly, that all present appearances 
point to Lord Rosebery as his successor.—The Daily 
News of this morning confirms my statement of last 
week as to the Navy Vote having been settled by the 
Cabinet. There is something absurd in the eagerness 
of certain ill-informed people to associate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s possible retirement with that question. As 
to the statement which he was to have made last 
Monday evening, and which the gossips will have it 
was to have been his valedictory address to the 
House of Commons, it was really a declaration on the 
question of the House of Lords—the declaration 
foretold in this diary a week ago. But the climbing 
down of the Peers and their allies put an end to the 
necessity for making the declaration on that par- 
ticular evening. 

March 1. The wild buffalo broke loose again last 
night, and there was almost a “ scene” in the House 
of Lords in consequence. Indeed, at one time it 
seemed as though the Local Government Bill would 
be wrecked owing to the perverse folly of the Bishop 
cf London, who, encouraged by the violence of Lord 
Salisbury, tried to force a division on a peculiarly 
reactionary amendment. It is very vexatious that 
the Bill should be damaged by the Tory leader's 
violent hatred of every Liberal measure. But the 
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House of Commons will probably accept the amend- 
ments rather than sacrifice the Bill. Time is now a 
matter of such consequence, in view of the close of 
the financial year, that the struggle cannot be pro- 
longed. I hear, however, that Mr. Gladstone will 
make a strong utterance to-night on the whole 
question of the House of Lords—in fact, deliver the 
speech he had meant to make last Monday. Lord 
Salisbury seems to have been encouraged to this 
fresh outbreak by the newspaper excitement 
over the Gladstone rumours, and particularly 
by the unfortunate line taken by some Radical 
journals. The Welsh members are in a state of 
excitement over a report that the Disestablishment 
Bill is not to be seriously proceeded with this year. 
There is, however, no foundation for the rumour. 
Registration, Welsh Disestablishment, and the 
Evicted Tenants’ Relief Bill are to be the three 
measures of the year. The Queen's Speeches, both 
for the close of this Session and the beginning of the 
new one, have not yet been settled by the Cabinet. 
It seems impossible, now, that the Session can begin 
before the 12th or 13th of March, the Speaker—who 
undoubtedly assumes a great deal of authority— 
having laid down a ruling that at least six days 
must elapse between the close of one Session and the 
beginning of the next. The feverish excitement over 
Mr. Gladstone’s reported resignation is less acute 
to-day, and though we have the usual discussion 
about the succession and a re-distribution of offices 
—evidently emanating from the brain of one of those 
gentlemen who, most emphatically, do not know— 
the press, as a whole, this morning, is rather reticent 
upon the burning topic, as though conscious that its 
recent panic was hardly dignified. 

March 2. At yesterday's Cabinet, I hear, there 
was a pathetic scene, and most of the Ministers could 
not conceal the emotion they felt as they met their 
chief once more at a moment that all knew marked 
a crisis in his life and in theirs. For the die has been 
cast, and before many days are over Mr. Gladstone 
will have ceased to rule. Little wonder that the 
tears stood in the eyes of his colleagues as they 
grouped themselves around him. It was the know- 
ledge of this fact that gave such remarkable signi- 
ficance to the speech he delivered a few hours later 
in the House of Commons. A splendid speech it was, 
showing hardly a trace of the physical infirmities 
of the speaker, and those who listened to it with 
admiration for the moment refused to believe 
that the old leader was contemplating such 
a step as resignation. The case against the 
Lords was put before the House and the country 
with a fulness and force that left nothing to be 
desired. If, as many believed, this was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last utterance in the arena of which he has 
been for the life-time of a generation the brightest 
ornament, then most certainly it was worthy of the 
man and the occasion. But the happy illusion 
created by his vigorous and eloquent speech has 
vanished to-day, and we are face to face with the 
stern fact that he is about to bow to the call of duty 
and to give place to a younger generation. So passes 
the greatest man of our time. The partial revolt of 
the Radicals, led on by Mr. Labouchere, marred a 
scene which was not only one of pathos but of his- 
toric dignity. There is, however, good reason to be- 
lieve that this slightly premature attempt to dictate 
not only to the Sovereign but to the Liberal party will 
not mean anything like a serious schism in the ranks 
of the Ministerialists under their new leader, who- 
ever he may be. It would be strange indeed if 
practical men were to throw away the substance 
in pursuit of the shadow. A revolt against the 
Government because its chief was a peer, before 
that chief had shown whether he was or was not 
worthy of the confidence of the Liberal party, would 
be not only an act of treason but an act of folly. 
One might say much more regarding the emotions 
of to-day and of the past week. But for the moment 
most of us feel that in presence of such an event as 
Mr. Gladstone's withdrawal from public life, words 





are vain and empty. It is long, however, since any 
of us have lived through such a week of stress and 
tumult. 








THE REPLY OF THE DAUGHTERS. 





\ J E have now the reply of the Daughters. No 

less than four ladies, two of them professed 
daughters, take up the burning controversy in the 
March Nineteenth Century. Ex luce lucellum. At 
least some good must come of all the light which is 
being poured on this topic. 

Before we consider the Daughters’ reply let us 
say a word in our own defence. Some of our readers 
have imputed to our thoughts on the present 
feminine discontents a want of sympathy; we have 
been accused even of a “rooted distrust” of the 
sex. Apparently, we only owe it to the politeness 
of some of our correspondents that we have escaped 
being described as crusty mysogy nists. We must have 
expressed ourselves badly, in our effort to disentangle 
bottom principles from the mists of controversy, to 
have given this impression; for we assure our fair 
and, if we may dare to use the word, “ advanced” 
correspondents that no one has a more open and 
sympathetic mind on the questions which are 
disturbing their repose than we. When we speak 
of the emancipated girl, wedo not speak either in 
ignorance or prejudice. We have met her in the 
concrete, and, as a matter of fact, we have to steel 
heart and mind, when reasoning about certain 
tendencies which we conceive to be dangerous in 
the general application, against the arguments which 
the agreeableness of this experience suggests. The 
type of girl who is the ideal of Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s 
“ revolting” young ladies, the girl who has attained 
her Wanderjahr, her latchkey, her bull-pup, even her 
music-hall experience, who has absolutely nothing 
to envy her brothers in the matter of liberty, 
we have known—and liked. We have seen her go 
out to dinner chaperonless and alone. We have 
admired her aplomb, her refreshing conversation, 
her indulgent patronage of her married sister, who, 
poor thing, hell to the petty bondage of domestic 
affairs and, perhaps, of old-fashioned prejudices, had 
not seen so much of the world. It was really im- 
pressive to see them whistling for a hansom for her, 
and to see her driving off into the night like a 
dowager, her latch-key ready. In the daytime, 
accompanied by her bull-pup for sole protector, she 
seemed neither less congruous nor less piquante. We 
have likewise met Vassar girls abroad and Girton 
girls at home—and liked them too. They mercifully 
strove to conceal their formidable learning, they 
were frivolous without effort, and they did not talk 
about realising their Personality or of the benefit 
they bestowed upon an uncultured world by con- 
senting to live. But in this re:pect we are given to 
understand on high authority these particular speci- 
mens were not typical. 

We trust we have said enough to show that 
at least we are not prejudiced, and that it is not 
from mere obscurantism we decline to subscribe en- 
thusiastically to all the shibboleths of the New 
Womanhood. Our position simply is that we ap- 
preciate the fallacy of throwing over general rules 
as the strength of exceptions. The emanci-ated girl 
above referred to, successful though she is as a result, 
is no argument for emancipation: for she is simply 
an exceptional girl, a person of strong character, 
“ perfectly well able to take care of her:elf,” with a 
talent for getting her own way, and her signs of 
“emancipation” are simply the modern parapher- 
nalia of a freedom which, in substance, she would 
have managed to enjoy at any period. If ever she 
marries, she will rule the happy man whom she 
makes her husband—unless he happens to be a 
Petruccio. In the same way the Senior Wrangler 
from Girton is no criterion for the method of 
rearing the average girl—no reason, for example, why 
the latter's novel-reading should be freed from the 
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wholesome censorship of her mother. To us the 
ferment which is now assailing youthful feminine 
brains seems more dangerous than usual, for nowa- 
days, as Mrs. Haweis in the current Nineteenth 
Century says, “the religious antidote is gone.” 
“Even now,” says Mrs. Haweis—and what more 
terrible statement could be made ?—“ mothers are 
not infrequently purer than their daughters, and 
certainly shyer, for corrupt literature is very 
accessible to young people; the utmost courage 
prevails in conversation and the advertising world. 
The religious antidote is gone, whilst the scientific 
one, proper medical instruction” (which we don't 
believe in), “ has not come in.” 

Let us see, however, what the Daughters have to 
say for themselves. Lady Kathleen Cuffe writes for 
the average girl—not the examination-passing girl 
with her vast schemes of regenerating mankind, nor 
“the happy few whose talents for music, drawing, or 
any other art open out to them vistas of endless 
occupation and happiness,” but “ the average more or 
less unemployed, tea-drinking, lawn-tennis-playing, 
ball-going damsel’’—and the demand shemakes on her 
behalf will seem at first sight singularly mild. She 
“does not want to read the books forbidden by her 
parents, or to see the plays they prefer she should 
not see "—which is good to hear. Nor does she want 
any of the weird and wild things set forth to the 
world of late as objects of her ambition. She does 
not even ask for a Wanderjahr, for she does not see 
any chance of her getting it. What she asks for 
is simply the abolition of chaperons. “ She considers 
it hard that she cannot walk the length of two 
or three—even five or six—streets to visit a friend 
without having first provided herself with an 
unhappy maid or attendant of some description, 
presumably to prevent her losing her way or 
getting run over.” “No early morning stroll in the 
park or afternoon tea-party may be undertaken 
without the same faithful domestic walking gloomily 
by her side, or waiting drearily for her in alien front 
halls.” Nor can she drive alone ina hansom. As the 
case is thus put, it is hard to resist the conclu- 
sion that a little relaxation of these rigid customs 
would be in accordance with common sense. Girls 
must be trusted a little more, and if mothers 
have taught them to be frank and trustful in return, 
they will know how far it is safe to let them go. 
On the other hand, it is possible to arrive at a state 
of too much laxity in this respect. Lady Kathleen 
Cuffe looks forward to the total abolition of the 
chaperon, a creature which she hopes will become 
one day as little known as the greatauk. In America 
they began without the chaperon, but it is remark- 
able that this interesting institution is beginning 
to appear there now. The unrestrained freedom 
allowed to the American girl has been found not 
altogether good for her, and authoritative families 
are beginning to revert to the European custom. 
The experience of human nature appears to be pretty 
constant on this point. Here is how an Elizabethan 
writer puts it—for the question was agitated in that 
day too:—‘ Not wythout good cause of long tyme 
have the wyse and discrete prudently governed their 
children,and taken greate heede over their Daughters 
and also those whom they have chosen to be their 
wives, not in using them lyke bondwomen and slaves, 
to beereive them of all liberty, but rather to avoid the 
murmur and secrete slanderous speach of the common 
people, and occasions offered forinfectionand marrying 
of youth, specially circumspect of the assaults bent 
agaynst Maydins, being yet in the first flames of 
fire, kindled by nature in the hearts yea of those 
that be the wysest and best brought up. Some doe 
deeme it very strange that solempne guard bee 
observed over those that ought to live at lyberty; 
but doe not consider how lyberty and the Bride of 
Lycence let slip into youth, they breede unto the 
same most strong and tedious bondage, that better 
it had been for youth to have been chained and 
closed in obscure Pryson than marked with those 
blots of Infamy which such lycence and lyberty doe 











conduce. . . . But where examples be evident, 
where all the world is assured of that which they 
see by dailyexperience . . it behoveth no more 
to condescend to the sottish opinions of those whych 
say that youth too narrowly looked into is trayned 
up in sutch groseness and blockishness of spyrite as 
impossible it is afterwards the same should do any- 
thing prayseworthy.” 

Miss Pearsall Smith, the other spokeswoman of 
the Daughters, strikes a far deeper note of disaffec- 
tion than Lady Kathleen Cuffe. She is one of those 
young ladies who talk about their duties in connec- 
tion with “the solidarity of the human race,” and 
the necessity of resisting the claims of the mere 
home or family in favour of the claims of society. 
She warns girls against the selfishness of the 
family. They must sacrifice themselves “not to 
people "—that is to the family—* but for principles.” 
She incites every girl to “claim her right to 
individual development,” to insist upon it, even 
against the will and pleasure of her parents; 
for “ no woman can develop herself and make the 
most of all her powers without bestowing a positive 
benefit upon her friends and neighbours and also 
upon the world.” Let her then refuse to let her 
life be dwarfed in “trivialities” and “fit herself 
for higher duties.” We seem to gather here the 
unmistakable perfume of Girton; and somehow we 
are irresistibly reminded—we cannot help it—of the 
revolt of the ladies of that excellent family in 
the Femmes Savantes. We must roughly English 
Moliére :— 


Philaminte : I justice claim against th’ unworthy race 
Of men—'tis time to put them in their place— 
Who would our soaring geniuses confine 
And shut the door on us ’gainst truths sublime. 


Armande: Tis sure upon our sex a dire offence 

To cramp the range of our intelligence 

To kitchen-lore and points about brocade, 

To judging farthingales and gowns new-made. 
Bélise : We must revolt against this base condition. 


In the name of woman I proclaim sedition. 


Of course the plea of the modern femmes savantes is 
not all “vapours” and high-falutin; and notwith- 
standing the dangerous character of Miss Pearsall 
Smith's incitements to family anarchy—a danger she 
probably does not realise—there is a good deal in 
some of the points she raises. It would often be 
better for everybody concerned if girls of talent and 
industry were encouraged rather than forbidden to 
pursue some favourite study or to learn some useful 
occupation. If there were any danger to parental 
authority in the encouragement of the “ higher 
education,” we should set the latter under foot 
without hesitation ; for, beside the integrity of the 
family, the corner-stone of Christian society, Gir- 
tonian heroics about self-development and human 
solidarity are the very froth of inanity. But there 
is no true inconsistency between authority and edu- 
cation, however high, and judicious parental co- 
operation in this matter might at least save the girl 
from being transformed into a female prig, or, if we 
may adopt a rude American metaphor, from getting 
her little head swelled to such dimensions that the 
family mansion is no longer big enough to contain it. 








AN INVESTOR’S VADE-MECUM. 





HE report of the Inspector-General on Companies” 
Liquidation, which was issued last Saturday, is 

a public document of the highest importance. We 
may or may not get Jabez Balfour back into this 
country again ; indeed, the last reports from Argen- 
tina warn us that the extradition question is far 
from settled. But it will be our own fault if the 
operations which led to the downfall of the Balfour 
group are again possible within or without the 
law. Among the disasters of the last two years there 
have, no doubt, been many which no human foresight 
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could have averted, but there have at least been as 
many more which must have been impossible under 
a strong and carefully drawn code of company law. 
The Inspector-General's report leaves no doubt upon 
this matter, and, until Parliament can find time to 
devote itself to the strengthening of the law, we 
should advise every would-be investor to keep in 
mind the observations which he will find on pp. 10, 
11, and 12 of this document. They will probably 
makehim open his eyes and ask some simple questions 
about the criminal law, but he will find them an 
excellent vade-mecum in his adventures through a 
much-infested country. 

The Inspector-General has sixteen separate com- 
ments to make, and if some of them are familiar, 
others have never, that we know of, been made thus 
explicitly in any official document. The first general 
remark which will occur to the reader who has 
worked through them is that the modern company 
promoter has unique facilities for concealing his 
operations. Generally speaking, the investor, in 
subscribing for shares, relies on the names of the 
directors, the statements in the prospectus, the 
report and balance-sheet, the audit, and such other 
scraps of information as he can pick up from general 
rumour or by inquiry of the company’s officials. 
Each of these supposed safeguards is taken up in 
turn and proved to be more or less illusory. If 
one thing has been proved more abundantly than 
another during these last two years, it is that 
the eminent, pious, noble, or respectable director 
is no guarantee for the soundness of the thing 
directed. 

An incredible blindness overtakes good men in 
this capacity ; they cheerfully undertake tasks for 
which they have absolutely no experience, they 
trust to the representations of anybody, they absent 
themselves on critical occasions, they shelter them- 
selves under the collective irresponsibility of a 
Board, and they are as dough in the bands of 
designing persons. There remain, then, the pro- 
spectus, the balance-sheet, the audit, and the ordinary 
legal guarantees against fraud. But now, turning to 
Mr. Smith's observations, we find it officially declared 
that the prospectus may not only conceal the truth, 
but may actually mislead the public without 
apparently involving any liability upon those who 
have drawn it. “The promoters are not bound 
to set forth in detail all the kinds of business 
in which a company is empowered to embark. 
Where powers sufficiently wide are taken in the 
memorandum of association, there is no security 
that the objects set forth most prominently in the 
prospectus of the company shall be the objects most 
prominently pursued in the conduct of its actual 
business.” It may start ostensibly as a building 
company, and when the shares are subscribed, use 
the proceeds to speculate on the Stock Exchange—to 
select a case which has actually happened. Again, it 
may acquire a business which is actually insolvent at 
the time of its purchase, and though the prospectus 
may glow with estimates which are “ entirely delusive 
and impossible,” neither directors nor promoters are 
liable at law unless solvency is an express or implied 
condition of the contract, or absolute fraud can be 
proved. ‘“ The offering of a business for public 
subscription under the Limited Liability Act,” says 
the Inspector-General, “ does not necessarily involve 
@ guarantee of its solvency; and even where the 
prospectus contains valuations by experts of the 
property or business taken over, such valuations do 
not, in the absence of proof of mala, fides, necessarily 
entail any responsibility upon the promoters or 
upon the valuers.” Jala fides, we may add, is 
so desperately hard to prove, as the law stands, 
against a Board, or member of a Board, that in 
nine cases out of ten the proof may be regarded 
as impossible. What, then, becomes of the 
prospectus? On the Inspector-General’s showing, 
it may be nothing more than a blind; and, if 
- is so, there will generally be no redress at 

Ww. 





But even the greenest of investors has perhaps 

by this time begun to suspect the prospectus. He 
puts his trust in the audit and balance-sheet. The 
Inspector-General will not, we fear, be found more 
comforting on these matters. For the investor has 
to learn in the first place that there need be no dis- 
tinction between fictitious capital and real. A 
company is not required to disclose what amount of 
its “ paid-up” capital has been paid for in cash and 
what amount has been issued as “ fully paid up” to 
vendors, promoters, and others. ‘“ Many persons,” 
adds the Inspector-General, “are thus induced to 
give credit to the company on the faith of a 
capital which is practically a myth.” Worse still 
—and this is perhaps the most important point of 
all—there is no means of ascertaining the state of a 
company’s indebtedness. A vendor sells property 
to a company, receiving part-payment in cash 
and retaining a lien upon the property for the 
balance. The lien need not be distinguished on the 
balance-sheet from a charge incurred in the ordinary 
course of business, nor need there be anything to 
show that the property covered by mortgage or lien 
is not a free asset. Nor, again, in the case of com- 
panies registered under the Act of 1862 is there any 
limit to the borrowing powers of directors or any 
obligation upon them to show the extent of their 
borrowings. The private individual who pledges his 
chattel property or book debts is bound to register 
the fact. The public company which issues de- 
bentures over the same security is under no such 
obligation. The debentures are not invalidated by 
non-registration, and even if registered, the register 
can only be inspected by creditors or members 
of the company, not by persons proposing to be 
members or creditors. Credit is thus frequently 
“given toa company without any knowledge of the 
fact that its property is more than covered by mort- 
gage, and that the goods supplied by the creditor 
(or, we may add, moneys subscribed by con- 
tributories) only go to increase the security of 
the mortgagees.” 
In these facts we have the history of the Liberator 
described in brief. It is safe to say that that great 
smash would either not have occurred at all—or, if 
it had occurred, have been confined within narrow 
limits—had the companies concerned been required 
to distinguish their free assets from their pledged 
assets, and to show on their balance-sheets, or 
through an adequately public system of regis- 
tration, the extent of their indebtedness. But 
surely, says the investor, the audit is a guarantee 
that the true condition of affairs will be known. 
The audit, we know, has been the last infirmity 
of confiding minds, though the faith in it has 
been rather severely shaken by certain disclosures 
of the past year. The Inspector-General, however, 
now gives fair warning that, apart from all natural 
weaknesses incidental to an audit, the process may 
be rendered wholly useless by a little ingenuity. 
For though the Companies’ Act of 1862 provides 
that the audit shall exhibit “a true and correct 
view of the state of the company’s affairs,” this 
provision “ may be and frequently is evaded by the 
articles of association, and audit certificates are not 
infrequent which merely state that ‘the balance- 
sheet has been compared with the books of the 
company and found correct.’” That is to say, it is 
a mere comparison of figures which, so far as the 
auditor knows, may not only not reveal, but may 
actually conceal the truth. 

The sum of the matter then is this. The prospectus 
cf a company may be entirely misleading; its 
estimates may be “ delusive and impossible,” and its 
“expert valuations” worthless; its property may be 
mortgaged unbeknown to creditors and shareholders, 
its articles of association may expressly provide that 
its balance-sheet shall be worthless, and its business 
may have been insolvent from the beginning, though 
it was proclaimed as “ the best thing going ”—and all 
this may happen without any legal consequences 
accruing to directors or promoters, if they are men 
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of moderate acumen. The Inspector-General advises 
“greater cautionand discrimination among the invest- 
ing public.” That is good advice, but the law may 
at least give equal facilities to both sides, and the state 
of things which he describes is an inordinate handicap 
in favour of the hawk. We have not space here to 
discuss the proper lines for a reforming measure, 
but a law which will compel directors to disclose 
the extent of their obligations, prevent them from 
going outside the avowed objects of a company, 
and compel them to distinguish between real and 
fictitious capital, is at least a reasonable minimum. 
After that we shall require to discover some means 
of making directors responsible for their own state- 
ments and those of their experts in reports and 
balance sheets. The flagrant scandals of the last 
two years have made this matter peremptory, and 
after this official confirmation of the worst that can 
be said, it will not be possible to postpone action for 
very long. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM CASE. 





HE Trustees of the British Museum ought to 
take a grim pleasure in preserving their trial 

before Baron Pollock amongst the curiosities of 
jurisprudence. They found themselves arraigned 
for libel by an American lady, whose chequered career 
was celebrated by the com; ilation of two volumes, 
chiefly newspaper extracts, which in due course found 
their way to the shelves of our national library. 
That these books contained libellous matter is beyond 
question. The story of her life, unfolded by Mrs. 
Martin to the jury, reads like a romance, written in 
collaboration by Ibsen and the author of “The 
Heavenly Twins.” It is full of psychological interest ; 
but as it has nothing to do with the Trustees of the 
British Museum, who had never heard of it, nor 
with the main issue of the case before Baron 
Poliock, there is happily no necessity to pursue it in 
detail. Mrs. Martin held that she was traduced by 
the volumes in question; the jury were of the same 
opinion. We have not the smallest doubt that the 
British Museum is full of libels on living and dead. 
A library which is compelled by statute to acquire 
copies of every publication must by this time 
have a pretty collection of defamatory literature. 
Strange as it may seem to Baron «Pollock, that 
is part of the business of such an institution; 
and when the Trustees are told from the bench that 
the law of libel holds them responsible for the 
publicity of everything injurious to any reputation, 
the only adequate reply is that the law of libel is an 
ass. The Trustees might very well have contented 
themeelves with pleading their statutory privilege. 
Sir Charles Russell's cross-examination of Mrs. Martin 
was practically beside the mark. There was no need 
to inquire whether articles in forgotten newspapers, 
nominally under that lady's control, were written 
with or without ber sanction. Equally irrelevant 
was Baron Pollock's suggestion that if the 
Trustees wished to preserve libellous matter as 
an illustration of a social movement in America or 
elsewhere, they should wait until the people princi- 
pally concerned had made themselves historical by 
shuffling off this mortal coil. The idea of a national 
library with its eye on, the obituary column in the 
journals, fearful of adding a book to its stores till 
satisfied that a person presumably libelled therein 
was safely entombed, is a stroke of judicial humour 
eminently worthy of “laughter in court.” But it is 
not a whit more grotesque than every stage of these 
astonishing proceedings. 

Despite a professional affection for the law of 
libel, Baron Pollock appears to have had some notion 
that the Trustees occupied a peculiar position. He 
warned the jury that they must not judge the con- 
duct of the Museum as if it were an ordinary case of 
circulating a libel for private profit. This con- 
sideration must have touched the Trustees very 
deeply. One of them is no less a personage than the 











Archbishop of Canterbury; and had he not been 
engaged in the heroic attempt to rescue parochial 
charities from the brigandage of Mr. Fowler, he 
would doubtless have attended the court, and shed 
tears over Baron Pollock's forbearance. But the 
learned Baron did not show the jury how they were 
todifferentiate the action of the Trusteesfrom that of 
the depraved purveyor of libels. From the outset 
of the case their minds must have been in absolute 
confusion, made more confounded when they were 
told that although the Trustees were bound to re- 
ceive one of the incriminated volumes under the 
Copyright Act, there was no obligation to place it 
on the library shelves. This brilliant idea probably 
accounts for the exquisite derangement of proposi- 
tions which the jury submitted as their verdict. 
They declared that the Museum officials did not 
know the books contained libellous matter, were 
not bound to know it, had acted in good faith, 
had shown no negligence, but had not exercised 
“proper care and judgment.” Any attempt to 
reconcile the last conclusion with its fellows would 
be futile; we can only conjecture that the jury's 
theory of “proper care and judgment” was the 
exclusion of one book at least from the grasp of the 
omnivorous reader. As only two people are known 
to have ever read these libels on Mrs. Martin at the 
Museum, she might bave enjoyed practical immunity 
from prying inquisition into her life without bring- 
ing thisaction. But as it isthe duty of the Trustees 
to place all their books under the usual regulations 
at the disposal of the student, the implication that 
this is inconsistent with “proper care and judg- 
ment” does not make the verdict particularly 
lumir ous. 

The reservation of what is humorously called “a 
point of law ”"—whether the act of placing books on 
the Museum shelves constitutes publication—is 
merely the climax of the comedy. It may exercise 
the purely legal mind, which observes a difference, 
we understand, between “ negligence” and the lack 
of “proper care.” But the question whether the 
British Museum is to be mulcted in nominal damages 
(and substantial costs) whenever it may please a 
litigant to discover a libel in the many thousands 
of books, periodicals, journals, and pamphlets 
which are received by the Trustees every year, 
cannot be determined by any flimsy technicality. 
A national library must be removed from the 
clutches of the law of libel. Plainly, by its 
very nature, it cannot be held responsible for 
the printed scandals which it is ordered to amass. 
To separate truth from falsehood, and, more than 
that, to distinguish between libels which are true 
and libels which are malicious, would be a ludicrous 
function to thrust upon a national librarian. It 
may distress many lawyers to be told that the 
British Museum is an institution beyond the 
province of the litigation which, under the law of 
libel, can so easily be started on the most trumpery 
ground against a publisher and a printer. But if 
this exemption cannot be established by existing pro- 
visions, Parliament must take steps to place it above 
cavil by special enactment. As for the vindication 
of individual character, the field is quite ample 
enough for that without ransacking the Museum 
shelves for material to furnish a brief against 
officials whose duty is purely impersonal, and compels 
them neither to read nor to reject any libellous 
print that may come into their possession. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





\ JHAT has become of Matthew Arnold's old 

friends the ten-pound bouseholder and the 
British vestryman and the ingenuous Bottles? One 
never hears of them now in their old haunts, the 
critical columns of the literary journals. The 
modern reviewer has no use for them. Yet, perhaps, 
it might be refreshing to hear from them again on 
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one or two topics. For example, the growing pre- 
ponderance of love in contemporary fiction. There 
is the very subject for Bottles, made to his hand! 
“In my time, sir,’—we may be sure he would begin 
with that classic phrase—* in my time, there was no 
sucb fuss made about this silly business of love- 
making. We got over it, sir, as we got over the 
measles, and thought no more about it. We sowed 
our wild oats (boys will be boys!) and then we 
married, and settled down to the serious business of 
life. All these modern novels about love and the 
eternal feminine and the she-animal and other new- 
fangled inventions are indelicate, sir, indelicate.” 
And when Bottles was a power in the land, most of 
our novelists—they were plain novelists, then, not 
“artists in fiction”—were of his mind. Thackeray, 
as we all know on his own confession, blushed when 
he had to describe a bit of love-making. He hated 
the business; thought it unbecoming in a middle- 
aged man of letters, bald as to the head and inclined 
to ventripotence. Scott, too, shirked it, as though 
he were ashamed of it; and as to Miss Austen’s love- 
making—well, what can you expect from a single 
gentlewoman moving in the best clerical society? 
In real life, no doubt, the theory and practice of 
Bottles still prevail. Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred—to name a higher percentage would verge 
upon cynicism—probably marry, beget families, and 
go to their graves without knowing aught of the 
passion of love; and that this passion has any 
concern with the serious business of life is a sug- 
gestion which they would reject with contumely. 
Not so, however, our modern novelists. For them, 
Bottles is dead, and the she-animal is very 
much alive. “Vénus” is found “toute entiére 
& sa proie attachée” between the covers of 
the latest Mudie novel, and no afternoon tea- 
table is now complete without its quotation from 
“Keynotes” and its discussion of “ A Superfluous 
Woman.” And what is noteworthy is that this 
modern heroine of fiction, this she-animal, whose 
importance has increased, is increasing, and, as some 
think, ought to be diminished, is a genuine home- 
product. She did not come to us, as so many literary 
novelties have come, either from Russia or from 
Scandinavia. Tolstoy, as we know, cannot abide 
her, and brought her to a sad end in the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” Nor is she to be found in Ibsen, despite 
the conviction of many worthy people that he is the 
root of all evil. A recent lecture on Ibsen by Sir 
Edward Russell brings out this point very clearly. 
“In the ordinary sense she "—Sir Edward is speaking 
of Hedda Gabler—“is not a woman of passion. 
Ibsen’s women seldom are in that signification 
passionate ; and, indeed, most of his men take their 
love rather quietly, and are either commonplace (as 
Tesman) or exhausted volcanoes (as Judge Brack 
and Dr. Rank), or beings whom it is difficult to ignite 
except with very peculiar fire (as Rosmer). If one 
may judge from Ibsen, drink, literature, wastrelism, 
and eccentric ideals have a great deal more to do 
with masculine adventures in Scandinavia than have 
the desires and fancies which, in the rest of Europe, 
produce most of the life-dramas; while ideals, pure 
and simple, are the motive-power of dramatic con- 
duct among good and bad Norse women alike.” 
What a benighted country; ideals on every bush, 
and hardly a single he- or she-animal to the square 
mile! With us, it is just the other way round; 
ideals are scarce, while the animals, male and 
female, abound. The male has long been with 
us, under the name of Tom Jones-and innumerable 
aliases. The female is a later product; but she is 
making up for lost time by excessive vitality. She 
has even penetrated into our theatre, as the second 
wife of Mr. Aubrey Tanqueray; and now up she 
comes again, full of vigour, in Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
new volume of Wessex tales. “That he had been 
able to seduce another woman in two days was his 
crowning, though unrecognised, fascination for her 
as the she-animal,” says Mr. Hardy, determined to 
be in the movement and to show that, as the 





auctioneer in “ Middlemarch” observed, “the old 
masters know a thing or two as well as the young 
uns.” 

This “crowning, though unrecognised, fascination” 
of which Mr. Hardy speaks—the fascination of a 
triumphant seducer for the she-animal—is, of course, 
a familiar motive in French fiction, where all the 
stories have been told and all varieties of passion 
exhausted. Its latest appearance is in “ Gladys,” by 
M. Hugues Le Roux (Paris: Calmann Lévy). Here 
the fascinating gentleman—to use that word 
“without prejudice”—is a very old acquaintance 
indeed, a “ professional” lover, a virtuoso in seduc- 
tion, the lineal descendant of Laclos’ Valmont and 
Feuillet’s Camors. But he has been brought up to 
date. He is not so brutal as his forbears. He has 
what they had not—a tincture of letters. He can 
even philosophise and turn you out a tripartite 
division with the best of them. As thus: “ There 
are three endings which, to my mind, must be 
repulsive to a man of to-day : suicide, the priesthood, 
and marriage. Suicide shows a lack of curiosity 
which shocks me; the one thing about death that 
is, beyond doubt, horrible is the sudden fall of the 
curtain before the piece has been played out; but 
this much, at any rate, is to be said for suicide, that 
it is an absolute solution, it offers you the sensation 
of real power. Only it must be done calmly and 
with self-respect.” Hedda Gabler would say, “beauti- 
fully.” The priesthood is a mere half-measure: a 
suicide of the reason, with the flesh left exposed 
to every natural vertigo. But of these three solu- 
tions, marriage is assuredly the most hypocritical. 
People pretend that one can be bound by it without 
contravening the law of nature—a fiction which 
dupes nobody! As though fidelity to one woman 
were not as difficult to observe as chastity towards 
all women!” Thus Don Juan, when he puts on his 
considering cap! As for Gladys, she is a she-animal 
with a difference. Being an Englishwoman, of pious 
upbringing, the natural woman in her has much 
to contend with—spiritual aspirations, a fancy for 
teaching in Sunday schools, not to mention her 
husband, an elderly military gentleman, who will 
stand no nonsense. And it is her very goodness that 
is her ruin. She undertakes to convert the libertine 
to morality and the principles of the Church of 
England as by law established. She lends him her 
Bible, and reads him extracts from “ The Light of 
Asia” of Sir Edwin Arnold—whom the ingenuous 
M. Le Roux supposes to be one of our “ aristocratic” 
poets. Before he meets her, the libertine has 
divined her character from her handwriting. It 
is, apparently, a bisexual hand. “Her handwriting, 
so upright, so full of will and decision, was yet 
essentially feminine. . . . The writer of these lines 
must resemble one of those enigmatic beings be- 
queathed to us by the Greeks as types revealing a 
double sexual beauty: Hermaphrodite and Narcissus, 
the children of Venus and the divine Messenger, the 
pagan ancestors of the angel.” Anyhow, and “The 
Light of Asia” notwithstanding, the she-animal is 
latent in Gladys, and, emerging in the end, plays 
havoc with her principles. M. Paul Bourget, to 
whom the book is dedicated, makes the author a 
somewhat scurvy return by putting some home 
questions. “Is your book,” he asks, “very moral 
or very immoral? Is it founded on a paradox or on 
atruth?... To say that a young man, otherwise a 
person of delicacy and not without some sense of 
honour, undertakes the seduction of a woman whom 
he knows to be stainless, without being really in 
love with her, is a phrase that yields somewhat 
curious results when turned into terms of morality. 
What are the rights of each party in a love-affair? 
Is the need for emotion a legitimate excuse, and to 
what extent are we criminal in making a fellow- 
creature the instrument of thisemotion?” These are 
questions which M. Le Roux does not answer. He 
leaves Gladys in the arms of her lover. Of the 
remorse and unhappiness that are bound to follow 
he gives no hint. 
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lor a picture of these inevitable sequels to love- 
affairs of the kind you must turn to another book, 
“La Seconde Vie de Michel Teissier,” by M. Edouard 
Rod (Paris: Perrin). In a former volume, recently 
noticed in these columns, M. Rod showed Teissier, 
prominent politician, orator and leader of men, 
abandoning public life to play the old drama of “ All 
for Love, and the World Well Lost.” Inthe present 
book that drama is worked out to its bitter end, ina 
way obviously suggested by a notorious episode in 
modern English politics. M. Rod is not exactly a 
sympathetic writer. His style is a little gritty, and 
he is, perhaps, too consciously a moralist to be 
always a perfect artist. But he, at any rate, does 
not leave us in any doubt as to the right answer to 
the questions M. Bourget puts so perfidiously to 
M. Le Roux. And, although he treats of love, he has 
nothing to tell us about the she-animal. He handles 
his subject with grave dignity, as something touching 
life to tragic issues—which, many people will think, 
is, after all, the better way to handle that subject. 





MR. STEER’S EXHIBITION. 
sevieiiienee 

| YOR the next six months picture-dealers will send 

out invitation cards to view a collection of 
sketches by Mr. So-and-So while travelling in Norway ; 
a collection of sketches by Mr. So-and-So while 
cruising round the coasts of Greece; a collection 
of sketches by Mr. So-and-So while salmon-fishing in 
Scotland. It matters very little whether such 
pictures are executed from nature or from photo- 
graphs, the result is practically the same; it is not 
art, it is topography. 

Before sitting down to paint a landscape the 
artist must make up his mind whether he is going to 
use the trees, meadows, streams, and mountains be- 
fore him as subject-matter for a decoration in the 
manner of the Japanese, or whether he will take 
them as subject-matter for the expression of a human 
emotion in the manner of Wilson and Millet—the 
innocent happiness of a May morning, with dew 
bright on the flowers and grasses—an impression of 
the sadness of twilight on a river. 

I offer no opinion which is the higher and which 
is the lower road; they may be wide apart, they 
may draw very close together, they may overlap so 
that it is difficult to say along which the artist is 
going—but, speaking roughly, there are but two 
roads, and it is necessary that the artist should 
choose. But this point has been fully discussed on 
former occasions, and I only allude to it here 
because I wish to assure my readers that Mr. 
Steer’s exhibition is not “ Folkestone at low tide” 
and “ Folkestone at high tide.” 

In all the criticisms I have seen of the present 
exhibition it has been admitted that Mr. Steer takes 
a foremost place in what is known as the modern 
movement. In this I entirely concur. I also 
noticed that it was admitted that Mr. Steer is a 
born artist. The expression, from constant use, has 
lost its true significance; yet to find another phrase 
that would express the idea more explicitly would 
be diflicult—the born artist, meaning the man in 
whom feeling and expression are one. 

The growth of a work of art is as unexplainable 
as that ofa flower. We know that there are men who 
feel deeply and who understand clearly what a work 
of art should be; but when they attempt to create, 
their efforts are abortive. Their ideas, their desires, 
their intentions, their plans, are excellent; but the 
passage between the brain and the canvas, between 
the brain and the sheet of paper, is full of shipwreck- 
ing reefs, and the intentions of these men do not 
correspond in the least with their execution; their 
ideas wither and are lost in the execution; and 
noticing our blank faces, they explain their ideas in 
front of their works. They meant this, they meant 
that. Inwardly we answer, “All you say is most 











interesting; but why didn’t you put all that into 
your picture, into your novel?” 

Then Mr. Steer is not an abortive genius, for his 
ideas do not come to utter shipwreck in the perilous 
passage ; they often lose a spar or two, they some- 
times appear in a more or less dismantled condition, 
but they retain their masts; they come in with 
some yards of canvas still set, and the severest 
criticism that can be passed on them is, “ With alittle 
better luck that would have been a very fine thing 
indeed.” And not infrequently Mr. Steer’s pic- 
tures correspond very closely with the mental con- 
ception in which they originated ; sometimes little 
or nothing has been lost as the idea passed from 
the brain to the canvas, and it is on account of these 
pictures that we say that Mr. Steer is a born artist. 
And once we grant that high title, the question 
arises, Is this born artist likewise a great artist— 
will he formulate his sensation, and give us a new 
manner of feeling and seeing, or will he merely suc- 
ceed in painting some beautiful pictures when circum- 
stances and the mood of the moment combine in his 
favour? And true lovers of art who visit the exhibi- 
tion of this artist's work, now on view in the Goupil 
Galleries, will ask themselves what further develop- 
ments Mr. Steer’s talent will take. They will ask 
themselves if this be the furthest limit to which he 
may go, if he will discover a style entirely his own 
which will enable him to convey all his sensation of 
life upon the canvas. 

There are very few young men whose work 
suggests any such question. 

The fact that Mr. Steer does not draw well, 
and that he never will draw well, does not affect 
me in the least. For none will deny that it is 
better for him whose medium is colour to be a 
colourist rather than a draughtsman. Mr. Steer 
draws well enough to take a high place indeed 
if he can overcome more serious defects. His 
greatest peril seems to me to be an uncontrollable 
desire to paint in the style of the last man whose 
work has interested him. At one time it was only 
in his most unguarded moments that he could see 
a landscape otherwise than as Monet saw it; then 
it was Whistler who dictated certain schemes 
of colour, certain harmonious arrangements of 
black; and the most distressing symptom of all 
is that Mr. Brabazon—an elderly amateur, who 
does a little, and does that little charmingly—could 
not hold an exhibition of some very nice tints of 
rose and blue without inspiring Mr. Steer to go and 
swish water-colour about in the same manner. Mr. 
Steer has le defaut de ses qualilés ; his perceptions 
are naive: and just as he must have thought seven 
years ago that all modern landscape-painters must 
be more or less like Monet, he must have thought 
last summer that all modern water-colour must be 
more or less like Mr. Brabazon. This is doubly 
unfortunate, because Mr. Steer is only good when 
he is Steer, and nothing but Steer. 

How much we should borrow, and how we should 
borrow, are questions which I cannot go into here. 
Suffice it to say that one of the most certain signs of 
genius is the power to take from others and to 
assimilate. How much did Rubens take from Titian? 
How much did Whistler take from the Japanese? 
Degas took his drawing from Ingres and his colour 
—that lovely brown—frem Poussin. But, notwith- 
standing their vast borrowings, Rubens is always 
Rubens, Whistler is always Whistler, and Degas is 
always Degas. Alexander took a good deal, too, 
but he too remained always Alexander. We must 
conquer what we take, and Mr. Steer does not seem 
to conquer ; he is merely influenced. Itis like a man 
who swallows, but who cannot assimilate. Mr. Steer 
hardly ever gains from what he takes; I repeat he 
is only good when he is Steer, and nothing but Steer. 

I must except that very beautiful picture, “Two 
Yachts lying off Cowes.” Under a fast-deepening sky 
of mauve the yachts lie, their lights and rigging 
showing through the twilight. We may say that 
this picture owes something to Mr. Whistler; but 
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the debt is not distressing; it does not strike the 
eye; it does not prevent us from seeing the pic- 
ture—a very beautiful piece of decoration in 
a high key of colour—a picture which it would 
be difficult to find a fault with. It is without 
fault; the intention of the artist was a beauti- 
ful one, and it has been completely rendered. 
I like quite as well (1) “The Casino, Boulogne,” 
the property, I note with some interest, of 
Mr. Humphry Ward, art critic of the Times. Mr. 
Humphry Ward must write conventional common- 
place, otherwise he could not remain art critic of 
the Times, so it is pleasant to find that he is 
withal an excellent judge of a picture. The picture, 
I suppose, in a very remote and distant way, may be 
said to be in the styleof Wilson. Again a successful 
assimilation. The buildings stand high up, piled 
high up in the picture, and a beautiful blue envelopes 
sky, sea, and land. Nos. 1 and 2 show Mr. Steer at 
his best —that beautiful blue, that beautiful 
mauve, is the optimism of painting. Happy 
dreams; such colour is to the colourist what the 
drug is to the opium-eater—nothing matters, the 
world is behind us, and we dream on and on, 
lost in an infinity of suggestion. This quality, 
which, for want of a better expression, I call the 
optimism of painting, is a peculiar characteristic of 
Mr. Steer’s work. We find it again in (11) “ Children 
Paddling.” Around the long breakwater the sea 
winds, filling the estuary, or perchance recedes, 
for the incoming tide is noisier—a delicious, happy, 
opium blue, the blue of oblivion. Paddling 
in the warm sea-water gives oblivion to those 
children. They forget their little worries in the 
sensation of sea and sand, as I forget mine in that 
dreamy blue which fades and deepens imperceptibly, 
like a flower from the intense heart to the delicate 
edge of the petals. The vague sea is drawn up 
behind the breakwater, and out of it the broad 
sky ascends solemnly in curves like palms. Happy 
sensation of daylight; a flower-like afternoon ; little 
children paddling; the world is behind them too; 
they are as flowers, and are conscious only of the 
benedictive influences of sand and sea and sky. 

The exhibition contains nearly every description 
of work—full-length portraits in oil, life-size heads, 
eight-inch panels, and some half-dozen water-colours. 
A little girl in a starched white frock is a charming 
picture, and the large picture entitled “ The Sofa”’ is 
very fine work, full of true pictorial feeling—a most 
distinguished piece of work. But Mr. Steer is never 
common or vulgar ; he is distinguished even when he 
fails. (42) “ A Girlin a Large Hat” is a picture which 
became my property some three or four months ago. 
Since then I have seen it every day, and I like it 
better and better. That hat, so well placed in the 
canvas; the expression of the face and body—are 
they not perfect? What an air of resignation, of 
pensiveness, this picture exhales! The jacket is 
done with a few touches, but they are sufficient, for 
they are in their right places. And the colour! 
Hardly do you find any, and yet there is an effect of 
colour which few painters could attain when they 
had exhausted all the resources of the palette. 

G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe New Boy”—“THE HEIRS OF RABOURDIN.” 


HE theory that the child is father of the man, 

plausible though it is, has long since been ex- 
posed as fundamentally unscientific. Externally, 
no doubt, boy seems to grow into man—it is out of 
the young of the human race that the old seem to 
be made; but this is only one more case of Nature 
fooling us with appearances. We mistake mere 
chronological sequence for essential identity. Close 
observation and the patient researches of science 
have shown that boys are not undeveloped men, but 
a race apart, with a peculiar and cryptic code of 





manners and morals of theirown. The truth is, the 
boy is a “survival” from an earlier stage of society ; 
centuries of civilisation have left him untouched. In 
modern times his nearest analogue is the redskin— 
the redskin with a touch of the freemason. He has 
the redskin’s stoicism, totem-worship, elaborate and 
rigid etiquette, and contempt for palaver; he has 
the freemason’s secret rites and fondness for an 
esoteric vocabulary. One result is that a grown 
man, thrust into the society of boys, and compelled 
to live their life, would find himself far less in 
harmony with his environment than a Londoner 
among Esquimaux, or a County Councillor in Pekin. 
All the resources of civilisation, so laboriously ac- 
quired, would be of as little use to him as were 
the bags of gold saved from the wreck to Robin- 
son Crusoe on his island. His notions of law and 
justice would appear to his neighbours monstrous 
or absurd; all the little hypocrisies, the little 
dexterities, the little compromises experience had 
taught him would profit him nothing, for his neigh- 
bours would not so much as begin to understand 
them; his faculty of “ large discourse,” of “ looking 
before and after,” would be of no account in public 
opinion compared with a brawny fist, the strength 
to endure stripes without squealing, and the trick of 
writing out lines of Virgil with three pens spliced 
together. In a word, all the man’s standards of 
ethics would be suddenly altered, his whole nature 
would be bowleversée, he would find himself a helpless 
tyro in the art of life. Add that the minor vices of 
civilisation would make him still more helpless in 
his new surroundings, his craving for whisky-and- 
soda and cigars and a nice little cutlet @ la Réforme 
would at once handicap him in the struggle for 
existence among a race content to thrive on weak 
tea and thick bread-and-butter. And if, further, 
this man, whom we are supposing to be exiled among 
the savage race of boys, happened to be a puny, 
pusillanimous creature, the evils of his case would 
be only so much the more aggravated. 

This is the idea developed in one way some years 
ago in Mr. Anstey’s Vice-Versd, and now developed 
in another way by Mr. Arthur Law in his farce, The 
New Boy, at Terry’s Theatre. The difficulty, of 
course, in handling the theme is to invent a plausible 
reason for getting your adult treated asa boy. Mr. 
Anstey, using the methods of the conte philosophique, 
asked us to imagine an actual transformation by 
means of a talisman. But Mr. Law, setting himself 
to produce not a' fantasy but a farce, that is, an ex- 
treme case of reality, is denied the chief resource of 
magic, and has to fall back upon one of those queer 
wills more common in the theatre than in Somerset 
House. A buxom widow is informed by a school- 
master in whose establishment she has come to fill 
the post of matron, that he has left her all his 
fortune, on condition that she does not marry again. 
This, unfortunately, the poor woman has already 
done, and, at her wits’ end, she can think of no 
other expedient for concealing the existence 
of her husband than that of passing him off 
as her son. Let me say at once that the 
husband is played by Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
whose physical proportions, you will readily under- 
stand, make the trick less difficult of execution than 
you would at first be inclined to suppose it. Behold, 
then, Mr. Weedon Grossmith suddenly thrust into 
Eton jacket and turned-down collar, and presented 
to the pupils of Dr. Candy’s academy as the “ new 
boy.” From this point you can see at once all the 
troubles that will befall him. Of course, he will be 
battered and kicked in a scrimmage at football, he 
will scandalise the Doctor by his unconscious lapses 
into mannish airs of equality, and he will become 
the helpless, cowering victim of the “cock of the 
school,” Bullock major. His smoking-room stories, 
his adult oaths, his surreptitious purchase of a bottle 
of strong waters, bring him into imminent danger of 
a caning, and it is not until he has been caught 
robbing an orchard (under compulsion from Bullock 
major), and has been condemned by the local bench 
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to twelve strokes from a birch-rod, that he escapes 
from his tribulations by revealing his identity. All 
this makes a very amusing farce, a farce so amusing 
that I, for one, am quite prepared to see it enjoy 
as successful a career as Charley's Aunt or The 
Private Secretary. Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who has 
always been without a rival in the presentation of 
abject, limp, physical helplessness, is extremely droll ; 
while his playfellows, Miss Gladys Homfrey and Miss 
Esmé Beringer, Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. Beveridge, 
are by no means bad fun. The Bullock major of Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas is as fresh and natural a schoolboy 
as one could wish to see; Miss May Palfrey plays a 
precocious flirt with tact and charm; and the part 
of a French master, small asit is, becomes important 
by the finished skill of Mr. Sydney Warden. Al- 
together, a capital farce, capitally acted. It makes 
one’s sides ache with laughter of the right sort—the 
sort one need not be ashamed of when confronted 
by Stendhal's “ Interroge-toi quand tu ris.” 

The performance last week of Zola’s forgotten 
farce Les Héritiers de Rabourdin, Englished by Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos, must be reckoned one of the 
Independent Theatre's mistakes. The play failed, 
deservedly failed, when it was produced twenty 
years ago, and is now only remembered as the cause 
of one of those wrong-headed pieces of polemic which 
show that M. Zola has no inkling of what is meant by 
the historical standpoint in literary criticism. “My 
play,” he says in effect, “must be a good play, 
because it is founded upon Ben Jonson's Volpone for 
its story, and, for it: treatment, upon the comic 
methods of Moli¢re. You laugh at Moliére’s farces, 
Fools, then, and hypocrites into the bargain, for not 
laughing at mine!" The answer is so obvious that 
one blushes to make it. M. Zola has forgotten the 
historical standpoint. A seventeenth century farce 
is one thing, a pastiche of seventeenth century farce 
in the nineteenth is quite another. ‘“ Les anciens 
sont les anciens,” as Moliére himself said, “ mais 
nous sommes les gens d’aujourd’hui.” The picture 
of the miser Volpone, outwitting a crowd of 
expectant heirs, and in his turn outwitted by 
his creature Mosca, interested the contemporaries 
of Ben Jonson, and, putting ourselves by a slight 
mental effort in their place, we can make what 
interested them interest us too. The spectacle of 
a sham invalid forced to swallow nauseous pills and 
potions amused the contemporaries of Moliére, and 
we can still tolerate this spectacle (1 doubt if, even 
with a mental effort and the resolute adoption of 
the historical standpoint, it can be said to amuse us) 
in a real Moliere play, with Moliére’s verse, and 
Moliére costumes. But a pastiche of these things 
is not interesting—is not even tolerable. It is an 
attempt to put the clock back two centuries, to 
ignore the demands that have grown up in the 
interval for closer verisimilitude, for more complex 
characterisation, for more subtle and less savage 
forms of fun. If M. Zola wanted to write like 
Ben Jonson and Moliére, then his obvious business 
was to bethink him not how these authors wrote 
in the seventeenth century, but how they would 
write to-day; and it is quite certain that neither 
of them would have perpetrated Les IHéritiers de 
Rabourdin. Mr. James Welch, a clever young actor, 
did his best to make the leading personage amusing; 
but it was a hopeless task. The whole thing was 
a blunder, and there’s an end on't. 

At the Princess's, Sir Augustus Harris has revived 
The World, the first, and by no means the worst, of 
the melodramas brought out under his management 
at Drury Lane. It presents the maximum of sensa- 
tion with the minimum of dialogue, and this, en 
attendant a play all sensation and no dialogue at all 
—the true formula for melodrama, to my thinking— 
is as much as can fairly be expected. An explosion 
aboard ship, a rescue from a raft, a chloroforming 
and robbery, a murder, an escape from a madhouse, 
a tumble down a lift, and a Fancy Ball, all within 
eight o'clock and eleven, ought, I should say, to 
constitute what the sporting papers call a “ record.” 








The more or less human beings who are chloro- 
formed and murdered, and locked up in madhouses, 
and thrown down lifts, and arrested at Fancy Balls, 
are adequately played by Mr. Charles Dalton and 
Mr. Charles Glenney, Mr. William Elton and Miss 
Olga Brandon. A. B. W. 








BANDEROLE’S “ESTHETIC BILL. 





*“ \7 OU'RE gloomy, Banderole.” 
“T always am in March.” 

“ How's that?” 

* Because in March I mourn for my sthetic 
Bill.” 

“Your sthetiec Bill?” 

“Yes; have you never heard of it?” 

“Never. Tell me about it, Banderole.” 

“Shall I? Well, I suppose I may. But I must 
premise. Look at me, Magsworth. If you were to 
characterise me you would say that I am a man of a 
passable appearance, with—ah—a certain undignified 
frankness—shall we call it?—and a pleasant voice. 
Come, now, we've known each other for about a 
week; and that’s your opinion, isn’t it? Well- 
spoken, well-looking, carelessly frank, and—shrewd 
withal?” 

“Yes; I may think that you are perhaps a little 
partial to yourself; but that’s about my opinion.” 

“Quite so. That is the opinion I have of myself; 
that is the opinion all my new acquaintances form of 
me; but it is not the opinion of my old friends; and 
in six months it will cease to be yours if you continue 
knowing me.” 

“TI shall continue knowing you if for no other 
reason than to test the truth of what you say.” 

“Very well. It was not until I was forty that 
I discovered what my intimates thought of me. 
Until my fortieth year, the good-natured, un- 
demonstrative deference with which those who 
knew me best treated me appeared to me a tribute 
to my shrewdness. I use the word ‘shrewdness’ 
now; six years ago I should have employed some 
such phrase as ‘great talents,’ ‘indisputable capacity,’ 
or ‘remarkable gifts’: but I have had a lesson.” 

“Lessons are learnt occasionally even in these 
days, when people are afraid to acknowledge that 
they were ever taken in—even by themselves.” 

* Quite true. One day, & propos of something I 
had said, an acquaintance exclaimed, ‘You can’t 
mean that! It’s notin keeping with the transparent 
simplicity of your character.’ I forget what it was 
I had said, but that remark about myself was a 
revelation to me. I went home with it, and sat 
down and thought it out. Clearly my intimates 
considered me a merely ingenuous person ; brusque 
people took the edge off their manners in dealing 
with me, not because they feared me, but because 
they looked upon me as a child; and the wind was 
tempered for me generally. It was a painful process, 
I can tell you, having my eyes couched of the self- 
complacent belief that others thought mea thorough 
man of the world. Then fora while I liked my being 
misunderstood. To have the reputation of a simple- 
ton and to be a Macchiavelli is to enjoy a position 
of great power; and I went about for weeks revelling 
in a perfect analysis of the motives of all my ac- 
quaintances. I saw how they wanted to protect me, 
to aid me, to save me; I had only to ask for a thing 
to have it; everybody wished to be able to say, ‘I, 
too, did something for that dear fellow Banderole.’ 
I tired of that, however, and determined at last to 
appear in my true colours; but it was a most hope- 
less undertaking.” 

“It has been said that there is nothing more 
difficult to live down than a good reputation.” 

“And well said; I found it so. When I did 
anything in the rdle of Macchiavelli, people took it 
as a joke, and it was decided that my simplicity of 
character grew daily more transparent. It was to 
no purpose that I said the bitterest things about all 
my friends; they simply quoted them to each other 
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as Banderole’s latest, and agreed that none but a 
man of the most ingenuous nature could have 
detected and characterised their faults and foibles 
so unerringly. I despaired of ever appearing as I 
really am in the ordinary walks of life; so after 
much cogitaticn I hit upon a distinctly original 
idea. Did you ever have a distinctly original idea?” 

“Tm not sure.” 

“ Well, if you ever have one, you will enjoy it, at 
first; and then you will be in an agony till you 
make up your mind what to do with it. One’s first 
penny in one’s first breeches’ pocket is an icicle 
compared to one’s first original idea. There are so 
many things you can do with an original idea. You 
may exemplify it in your life——” 

* And get run in.” 

“You may put it into a magazine article 

“And be snubbed for a plagiarist. You may 
imbed it in a play, or bury it in three volumes; you 
may paint it, or carve it, or sing it; and nobody will 
look at it or listen to it.” 

“You understand the matter. But if you put it 
into a Bill and get it passed, why, there you are for 
ever and ever with the British Constitution. Sol 
drew up a Bill incorporating my original idea. By 
that Bill I expected at one stride to step upon a 
pedestal and exhibit once for all that breadth and 
subtlety which, as long as I was only one man more 
in the street, escaped the observation even of those 
who knew me best.” 

“But you were never in Parliament?” 

“No; but the Marquis of Wagstaff's son promised 
to get his father to introduce the Bill into the House 
of Lords. You see, it was really asort of sumptuary 
Bill, and the Lords was the proper place for it, I 
was told. I called it a‘ Bill for the Beautifying of 
Britain,’ or briefly, an ‘ A2sthetic Bill.’” 

“Umph! Go on.” 

“ The Bill arranged for externals only.” 

“Right. If the outside of the platter be clean, it 
follows that the inside will also be clean.” 

“Tam glad youthink so. It was my opinion. I 
have found that the best shops make the finest show, 
in spite of proverbs to the contrary. I made no 
attempt to be comprehensive, believing that, if in one 
or two vast concerns an «esthetic reformation were 
effected, the details would practically work out 
themselves. I began with railways. My Bill pro- 
vided that railways should be bordered all their 
length by gardens, and so become, as it were, rivers 
of flowers flowing across and along the whole land. 
The lines themselves were to be made of steel, 
damascened with arabesques in brass and silver. The 
stations were all to be castles, kiosks, pavilions, with 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, smoking-rooms, up- 
holstered artistically. I worked out a new type of 
carriage superior to anything that has ever been 
seen before ; and I introduced a clause requiring all 
electricians, under a heavy penalty, to labour at the 
development of electro-motion. I made it penal to 
advertise in railway stations; but that was covered 
by a general clause forbidding all mura] and open- 
air advertisement. It seems to be so simple. Stop 
advertising, and nobody would be a penny the 
worse. On the contrary, a great many people 
would be infinitely better in temper and digestion, 
for you would reduce measurably the worry of 
competition.” 

“ And what about those whose occupations would 
be gone—advertising agents and bill-stickers ?” 

“My dear Magsworth, my A®sthetic Bill provided 
occupation for more people than are ever likely to 
want work. Consider the immense army of gar- 
deners required for the railway-borders, of skilled 
craftsmen to keep my damascened lines in order. In 
everything I touched I provided work—artistic work 
for thousands.” 

“Yes; but about this advertising. There are 
many miles of dead wall in suburban lines that 
would be even more sombre and depressing were it 
not for the enamel and colour of wines, perfumery, 
etc.” 








“T would have the bill-stickers taught fresco- 
painting—they can already wield a brush; and they 
should then cover these walls with designs and pic- 
tures.” 

“And the economy of it? How, for example, 
would your railways pay?” 

* The simplest thing in the world. The Govern- 
ment would, of course, take them all over; there 
would be only one class, and one fare—a penny ; you 
would stick a stamp in your hat and go anywhere— 
from Charing Cross to Westminster or Wick. What 
would be the result of such an arrangement? Why, 
Britain would practically reside on its railways; and 
you would have on every line, not a constant suc- 
cession of trains, but one long unbroken train, going 
and coming, all day, all night. And the income— 
I've worked it out. Suppose twenty million people 
travelled a-day —and I consider that below the 
average — you would have, at a penny a head, 
considerably over £30,000,000 per annum; but at 
least two-thirds of the passengers would return the 
same day, which would give you a gross income of 
£50,000,000.” 

“ Figures like these speak for themselves. And 
how did you get on with Lord Wagstaff?” 

“ Well, when I had the Bill drafted I read it to 
Wagstaff's son. He was in a hurry at the time, but 
promised to tell his father about it. I offered to 
send him a copy, but he said he must speak about it 
first. Next week he went off for a two-years’ tour 
round the world, and I don’t believe he said a word 
to his father, for I wrote the Marquis three times 
and received no reply. It was in Macth I drew 
up my Bill. I have never had such a time of 
pleasurable excitement since—hence my gloom.” 

* And you never got on the pedestal ?” 

“No. Yet I expounded my Bill to all my friends. 
It is my unfortunate reputation as a merely in- 
genuous person that stands in the way. I have 
overheard people, after the most eloquent exposition, 
saying, ‘Sweet soul, Banderole,’ ‘ Delightful creature,’ 
‘So simple and confiding.’ Now, Mags worth, honestly, 
tell me your opinion of my Bill.” 

“T really haven't time. I have to go—I'm afraid 
I'm off on a two-years’ tour round the world.” 

JOHN DAVIDSON, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—You are rendering most timely service to the Liberal 
Party by giving definition —s> aim to the movement 
against the House of Lords. The direct and practical reform 
of withdrawing from the House of Lords its power of veto, 
advocated by ‘(HE Speaker, and by Dr. Spence Watson at 
Plymouth, is taking possession of the public mind. 

In your leader of last Saturday you say :—“ A number of 
modifications may be suggested in this simple programme ; but 
we cannot see any that would improve it. Ie may be urged, for 
instance, that it would be pedi to substitute for the absolute 
veto a suspensory one; in other words, that the rejection 
of a Bill by the Lords would have the effect of hanging 
it up (say) for the session, after which, if it were 
passed again by the Commons, it should go straight 
on to the Queen. We confess this suggestion seems to us 
merely futile and vexatious. It would take away the real power 
of the Lords—their absolute veto—but it would leave them the 
privilege of worrying the House of Commons.” I think the 
argument against the suspensory veto is even stronger than you 
put it. In the last few weeks popular indignation has been con- 
centrated upon the rejection and mangling of Liberal measures 
by the Lords. But less attention has been directed to the fact 
that obstruction in the House of Commons is largely carried on 
with a view to strengthen the hands of the Tory Opposition in 
the House of Lords. Obstruction in the House of Commons 
now too often means the ultimate failure of the Ministerial 
programme for the session. But if the veto of the Lords were 
absolutely withdrawn, it might mean little beyond the pro- 
longation of the session. 

it a suspensory veto were given to the Lords, and they were 
able to reject a measure once, but only once, they would probably 
use their power without stint under the belief that no great 
feeling would be aroused by a rejection involving only a year’s 
delay. 
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At a period when the extent of the arrears of legislation 
constitutes a grave national danger, it is surely an extraordinary 
suggestion that the time at the disposal of a Liberal Government 
—time of inestimable value—should be wasted by having to pass 
the same measure through the House of Commons on ,two 
following years. 

Difficult questions would also crop up as to the extent of 
alteration that might be made in the Bill. Is the Bill passed in 
the second year to be identically the same as that passed in the 
first year? If not, what changes are to be allowed in it ? 

So long as reformers adhere to the plain demand of No Veto 
for the Lords they are upon safe ground, and the success of the 
present movement against the Lords will probably depend upon 
the extent to which this simple issue is aceepted.— Yours truly, 

York, February 27th, 1894. JosEPH ROWNTREE. 








DAFFODILS. 


oa 
TY AY, daffodils, I will not pluck 
4 Your pretty lives and let them perish ; 


*T would surely spoil a poet’s luck 

To ravish what the Muses cherish ; 
And worthier far your little hour 

Of being lived than mine which passes 
In fostering hopes that never flower 

Or prove the seed of idle grasses, 
For you, uprising from your beds, 

Are filled with profitable fancies. 
Content you lift your golden heads, 

Content you dance your golden dances — 
Not envious that the violet 

In gift of perfume has surpass’d you, 
Not grieving that primroses get 

The leave of Nature to outlast you ; 
But very happy to be here 

You live a life of perfect blossom, 
Then go to wait the coming year 

Contentedly in Earth’s soft bosom. 


ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


ON THE PorpuLAR CONCEPTION OF A PORT. 


\ J HAT is chiefly remarkable in the popular con- 
ception of a poet is its amazing unlikeness to 
the truth. And the misconception has been flattered, 
I fear, by the poets themselves, whose impartiality 
in this matter stands within suspicion. 
“The poet in a golden eclime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 
He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill; 
He saw thro’ his own soul, 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lay .. .” 


I should be sorry to vex any poet's mind with my 
shallow wit ; but this passage always reminds me of 
the delusions of the respectable Glendower :— 


“At my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 

Shak’d like a coward,” 
—and Hotspur’s interpretation (slightly petulant, to 
be sure), “ Why so it would have done at the same 
season if your mother’s cat had but kittened, 
though you yourself had never been born.” I pro- 
test that I reverence poetry and poets to excess, if 
excess be possible. The bias of my up-bringing 
forces me to think more of literature than of many 
things that are at least as important as literature. 
But at the risk of being warned off the holy ground 
as “a dark-brow'd sophist,” I must declare my plain 
opinion that the above account of the poet's birth 
and native gifts is bunkum; very pretty perhaps 
and melodious, and undoubtedly pleasing if ’twere 
true; but bunkum nevertheless. 





Yet it consents with the popular notion, which 
you may find presented or implied month by month 
and week by week in the reviews; and even day 
by day—for it has found its way into the news- 
papers. For convenience I will present it here 
again, before proceeding to criticise it. As I said 
last week, it has often been pointed out that con- 
siderable writers fall into two classes—(1) those who 
begin with heads full of great thoughts that clamour 
for utterance, and are from the first occupied rather 
with their matter than with the manner of express- 
ing it; and (2) those who begin with the love of 
expression and intent to be artists in words, and 
come through expression to profound thought. 
Now for some reason it is fashionable just now to 
account Class I. the more respectable ; to construct 
an imaginary figure out of the characteristics of 
Class I. and set him up as the Typical Poet. The 
poet at whose nativity Tennyson assists in the above 
verses of course belongs to Class I. <A babe so richly 
dower'd with hate, scorn, love, and a power of vision 
that suggests nothing less than Mr. Weller’s “ pair 
o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes 
of hextra power” could hardly help his matter 
overcrowding his style; at least, to start with. 


But this is not all. A poet who starts with this 
tremendous equipment of high thoughts can hardly 
help being something too much for the generation in 
which he is born. Consequently the Typical Poet is 
misunderstood by his contemporaries, and probably 
persecuted. In his own age his is a voice crying in 
the wilderness: in the wilderness he speeds the 
“ viewless arrows of his thought” which fly far, and 
take root as they strike earth, and blossom: and so 
truth multiplies, and in the end (most probably after 
his death) the Typical Poet comes by his own. 


Such is the popular conception of the Typical 
Poet, very prettily pieced together of a priori rea- 
soning. Only when tested by history it happens 
to be quite false. Its grotesque inapplicability to 
Tennyson's case scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
Tennyson was not persecuted: he was not even (and 
more honour to him, for his clearness) misunderstood : 
I have never yet met with the contention that he 
stood an inch ahead of the thought of his time. As 
for seeing through death and life and his own soul, 
and having the marvel of the everlasting will spread 
before him like an open scrol]l,—well, to begin with, I 
doubt if these things ever happened to any man. 
Heaven surely has been, and is, more reticent than 
the verse implies. But if they ever happened, 
Tennyson most certainly was not the man they 
happened to. What Tennyson actually sang, till he 
taught himself to sing better, was :— 

* Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Flitting fairy Lilian, 

When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can ; 

She’ll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian.” 

There is not much of the scorn of scorn, or the 
love of love, or the open scroll of the everlasting 
will, about “Cruel little Lilian.” But there is a 
distinct striving after style—a striving that, as 
everyone knows, ended in mastery: and through 
style Tennyson reached such heights of thought as 
he was capable of. To the end his thought remained 
inferior to his style: and to the end the two in him 
were separable, whereas in poets of the very first 
rank they are inseparable. But that his style lifted 
his thought to heights of which his youth gave no 
promise cannot, I think, be questioned by any 
student of poetry. 


Tennyson belongs, if ever poet belonged, to 
Class II.: and it is the prettiest irony of fate that, 
having unreasonably belauded Class L, he is now 
being found fault with for not conforming to the 
supposed requirements of that Class. He, who spoke 
of the poet as of a seér “ through life and death,” is 
now charged with seeing but a short way beyond 
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his own nose. The Rev. Stopford Brooke finds that 
he had little sympathy with the aspirations of the 
struggling poor; that he bore himself coldly to- 
wards the burning questions of the hour; that, in 
short, he stood anywhere but in advance of his age. 
As if plenty of people were not interested in these 
things! Why, I cannot step out into the street 
without running against somebody who is in advance 
of the times on some point or another. 


But, abandoning the argumentum ad hominem, 
let us consider those poets who in thought stand 
head and shoulders above Tennyson. Do the ac- 
knowledged kings of song belong in the gross to Class 
I.? Not a bit of it. A short time ago I was at 
pains to take them man by man and show that very 
few of them were persecuted: that, on the contrary, 
the most of them led shielded prosperous lives and 
enjoyed all manner of court favours and pensions: 
that “soyez de votre siécle” is written large across 
the pages of Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Moliére, Goethe. Of course if you hold that these 
poets pale their ineffectual fires before the radiant 
Shelley, our argument must go a few steps further 
back : and of course if you hold that Milton achieved 
nothing because he did not achieve a baronetcy, it 
falls to the ground altogether. ‘Paradise Lost” 
fetched £5 only. That does not prove Milton was 
before his age. Perhaps he was behindit. “ Paradise 
Lost” appeared in 1667: it might have made con- 
siderably more than £5 in 1657. 


Granting (as they must grant) that Virgil and 
Shakespeare were neither persecuted men nor 
preachers despised in their generation, will the 
constructors of the Typical Poet (new style) still 
argue that Virgil and Shakespeare began with 
matter that overweighted their style, with deep 
stuttered thoughts—in fine, with a Message to Their 
Time? I hardly think that view can be upheld. 
We have the Eclogues before the Aineid, Book IV.; 
Love's Labour's Lost before As You Like Jt and 
Hamlet—expression comes first; and through ex- 
pression, thought. These are the greatest names, or 
of the greatest : and they belong to Class II. 

Surely no English poetry is more thoroughly 
informed with thought than Milton's. But how did 
Milton come to write poetry? Did he find big 
thoughts hustling within him for utterance? And 
did he at an early age stutter in numbers till his 
oppressed soul found relief? And was it thus that 
he attained the glorious “ manner” of 

‘Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. .. . 


” 


—and soon? No,tobeshort,itwasnot. Atthe age 
of twenty-four, or thereabouts, he deliberately pur- 
posed to be a great poet. To this end he practised and 
studied, and travelled unweariedly until his thirty-first 
year. Then he sat down and tried to make up his mind 
what to write about. He took some sheets of paper 
—they are to be seen at this day in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge—and set down no less 
than ninety-nine subjects for his proposed Epic, 
before he could decide upon “ Paradise Lost.” Milton 
belongs to Class II. 


If the Typical Poet has few points in common with 
Shakespeare or Milton, I fear me that the Typical 
Poet begins to be in a bad way. 


Shall we try Coleridge? He had “ great thoughts” 
—thousands of them. On the other hand, he never 
had the slightest difficulty in uttering them—in 
prose. His great achievements in verse—his “ Gene- 
vieve,” his * Christabel,’ his “ Kubla Khan,” his 
* Ancient Mariner’’—are achievements of expression. 
When they appeal from the senses to the intellect 
their appeal is quite simple :— 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 
No, I am afraid Coleridge is not the Typical Poet! 

On the whole I suspect the Typical Poet to bea 
hasty generalisation from Shelley. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 





COUNT TOLSTOI AS CHRISTIAN ANARCHIST, 
Tue Kinepom or Gop ts Wirnin You. Translated by 

Constance Garnett. 2 vols. London: Heinemann.—THE 

Same. Translated by A. Delano. | vol. London: Wa!terScott. 
ARCHBISHOP MAGER, if we remember rightly, once 
caused immense scandal by declaring that a civilised 
State could not exist for a month on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. To a vast number of 
readers Count Tolstoi’s last book will, we expect, 
seem nothing more than an essay in support of that 
contention; for if we regard the Count as ex- 
pounding a practical theory of life, we find him 
carrying the doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the point where they become merged in the 
extremest form of Anarchism — Anarchism, of 
course, not of the Vaillant and Ravachol kind (for 
the doctrine of non-resistance is as fatal to that 
as it is to strong government), but Anarchism of 
the kind which abolishes the policeman along with 
the soldier, dispenses entirely with judges, legis- 
lators, and administrators; which compels no one, 
punishes no one, controls no one. The world has 
never yet consented to regard this as even an argu- 
able theory. There is at least this serious drawback 
to arguing it—-that we have absolutely no experi- 
ence to argue upon. There never was a community 
which lived without government of some kind; 
there is not a community which has graduated 
in the doctrine even so far as to abolish its 
army. The argument, therefore, remains in vacuo, 
Treating it as a speculation, we can only say that it 
demands something of human nature which human 
nature has never yet yielded. We are, therefore, in 
the region of faith, and to believe with the Anarchist 
that men will thrive without police, taxes credulity 
infinitely more (we speak for ourselves) than to 
believe with the Socialist that they will work with- 
out profit. It is a very long step from criticising 
government as it exists at present to proving that 
the world will do better without government, and 
Count Tolstoi makes no attempt to bridge the 
interval. If a man, however, has first-hand ex- 
perience of no government except the Russian, the 
absence of precise logic in proof of that proposition 
may perhaps be forgiven him. 

So far, however, a's it concerns the mental history 
of a great genius, the most interesting part of Count 
Tolstoi’s theory is his method of hitching it on to 
Christianity. Thousands have discovered Christian 
Socialism in the Gospels; thousands more have found 
Scriptural authority for despotism, oligarchy, demo- 
cracy—for any form of government, in fact, which 
they may live under or desire to live under. Count 
Tolstoi finds Christian Anarchism; and he bases his 
discovery upon that most subtle and difficult injunc- 
tion of Christ’s, “resist not evil”—for clearly the 
commands to live in peace with all men, to “ swear 
not at all,” and sundry others that Count Tolstoi 
quotes, cannot by any ingenuity be made to cover 
Anarchism. Now there is in Tolstoi’s mind just that 
intensive habit of fixing upon one aspect of a doctrine 
which makes the religious fanatic; and in Tolstoi’s 
hands this text becomes a fanaticism which is 
wholly foreign to the temper of Christ. The 
theologian who has suggested that the saying was 
a paradox designed to strike the imagination 
probably comes near the true interpretation. It 
was Christ’s method to lure his hearers by an 
emphasis on one side of a truth which amounts to 
paradox, and sometimes even by strokes of irony, 
which have remained stumbling-blocks to literalists 
in all ages. But Tolstoi's literalism breaks down 
very curiously at the start. In order to support his 
edifice of Christian Anarchism, “ resist not evil” 
must clearly be construed to mean “ resist not evil 
by physical force.” If men are not agreed about a 
definition of evil, he tells us, “there can be only two 
solutions: either to find a real unquestionable cri- 
terion of what is evil, or not to resist evil by force. 
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The first course has been tried ever since the 
beginning of historical times, and, as we all know, it 
has not led to any successful results. The second 
solution: not forcibly to resist what we consider 
evil until we have found a universal criterion—that 
is the solution given by Christ.” Now see how far 
we get here from the original three words of Christ, 
“ resist not evil!” Could anything, indeed, be more 
foreign to the whole method of Christ than this 
importation about a “universal criterion of evil” ? 
Moreover, is it certain that Count Tolstoy has 
warrant for assuming that Christ specially referred 
to physical force? If we apply the literal method 
to one part of the Gospels, we must apply it to all, 
and who shall say that the Christ who drove the 
money-changers from the Temple, even by a whip of 
small cords, set his veto for all time upon the use of 
physical force? Weare told to beware of the man 
of one book, but the man of one text is surely the 
more formidable person. 

The wise reader will treat these volumes on prin- 
ciples precisely the opposite of those which Tolstoi 
himself applies to the Gospels. He will brush away 
all these private interpretations, and get to the heart 
of what is a very interesting book; for, all theories 
apart, here is a stimulating criticism of society as 
it is, from a rather neglected point of view—written, 
moreover, by an incomparable observer of human 
nature, who brings a wealth of illustration and 
detail to enforce his opinions. Once again we are 
struck by that peculiar simplicity which is the un- 
failing charm of all that the great Russian has given 
us. Never was a writer less conventional, less 
sophisticated. He speaks as a child might speak, 
or an intelligent observer from a new world who 
came with fresh eyes for time-honoured abuses and 
cherished injustices. And it is true refreshment, 
after all, to find a writer who at the end of a long 
life has this unshaken belief in the victory of 
the moral over the physical, and who is con- 
vinced that the Christian life would be revealed 
in every man if only he were let go his own way. 
That surely is an optimism to be envied and 
admired, rather than denounced. Bearing it in 
mind, we can read Count Tolstoi’s indictment of 
society with great profit and without the smallest 
indignation—for no one can possibly think better of 
the world than he does. There is both force and 
eloquence in the chapters in which he develops his 
thesis that opinion is the driving force of society—in 
other words, that “the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” Hardly less edifying are the passages in 
which he combats that doctrine of collective irre- 
sponsibility which permits a nation or a dozen men 
in a board-room to do jointly what no individual 
with a normal conscience would venture to do 
separately. Nor, again, is it necessary to frame any 
defence when he pictures the contrast between the 
world as it is and the world as it might be if per- 
fectly Christianised. Nor, finally, are we ready 
with any answer when he reminds us of the strange 
paradox that the ministers of the Gospel of Peace 
(as we all admit it to be) have in all ages been 
among the most bellicose of mortals. We have 
often wondered what subtle tendency it is that 
develops so abnormally the military tendencies of 
priests and parsons. As for Count Tolstoi’s sweeping 
condemnation of European Governments, that is 
clearly very largely tlie result of his Russian sur- 
roundings. The Russian instances which he quotes, 
if not impossible, are certainly not typical elsewhere. 
A wider experience of free countries would possibly 
have mitigated his despair of statecraft, and given 
him the conception, which he clearly has not at all, 
of a government informed and controlled by opinion. 
But the book is not the less interesting because of 
these limitations. We have here the old problem of 
a philosopher living in a corrupt State, who has 
become neither a revolutionary nor an indifferent, 
but a positive zealot for non-resistance. Let us add 


that both the translations we have had before us 
seem to be done with spirit and competence. 





THE OUTCOME OF PHILOSOPHY. 


An Historicat INTERPRETATION OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
J. Bascom. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


THE task Mr. Bascom has set himself is arduous, and 
the result in any case could hardly be satisfactory, 
Nobody can really know all European philosophy, 
any more than he can know all European bistory. 
And, more even than history, the study of philosophy 
implies the use of original authorities. A comment- 
ator on the whole history of philosophy must in 
many cases be pronouncing judgment on what he 
knows only at second or third hand. It takes the 
best part of a lifetime really to know Aristotle; and 
the knowledge is unattainable without a peculiar kind 
of scholarship. The scholastic philosophy, again, or, 
rather, the various scholastic philosophies, assuredly 
are not much studied in the original authors. And 
in spite of the cry “ Back to Kant,” we venture to doubt 
if any but the most earnest Kantians have read 
much of the Kritik of the Faculty of Judgment, 
or the Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science; 
still more do we doubt if they understand the 
Wolffian “dogmatism” from which Kant was 
roused by contact with the scepticism of Hume. 
When, therefore, we find a book which pronounces 
summary judgments, not only on the works of the 
greater philosophers, but on the creeds of such very 
minor lights as Jonathan Edwards and Laurens P. 
Hickok, McCosh and Maine de Biran, or on greater 
writers who stand so much out of the main current 
of thought as Antonio Rosmini, we feel inclined to 
dismiss it as a mere commentary on that most com- 
pressed and least intelligibleof compendia, the History 
of Philosophy of the late Professor Ueberweg. 

Further examination somewhat modifies this view. 
It is true that Professor Bascom is so little affected 
by the various attempts to determine the order and 
authenticity of Plato's dialogues, and the genesis of 
his philosophy, that he treats that philosophy as a 
systematised whole. Nor has he any conception of 
the distinction between earlier and later Sophists; 
indeed, he is so much at sea as to the nature of the 
Sophists that he actually compares them to the 
Rabbis of Judwa. Socrates’ demonic sign—which, as 
readers of Xenophon and Plato know, was distinctly 
practical in its aim, is described, on each occasion of its 
appearance, in the metaphorical style Mr. Bascom 
affects, as “a revelation in the mind by suffused light 
and pulsation of light of the spiritual significance of 
events, the play of lightning on a wide and heated 
intellectual horizon.” After all this we are not 
surprised to find that Mr. Bascom falls, as greater men 
have fallen, into regarding Aristotle's ethics as 
eudwmonistic; that he rather misses that “ intel- 
lectualism of Locke” which anybody who has really 
read Locke cannot fail to notice; and that he is 
extremely hazy as to Mill’s induction. But we 
certainly did not think that anyone professing to 
expound Kant would print this sort of stuff: 

“One proposition may (!) involve several categories.” 

“There is not included in these categories a single one which 
ey to spiritual phenomena. The notions which order this 
ranch of our experience are wanting. Consciousness, spon- 
taneity, truth, beauty, right, find no admission.” 

Mr. Bascom appears in these remarkable sentences 
to be talking about his own categories, but he might 
at least have explained that any proposition dealing 
with matters of fact must involve four of Kant’s 
categories, neither more nor less; and that spon- 
taneity and beauty, and so on, are not, to Kant, 
Forms of the Understanding, but Ideas of the Reason. 

The treatment of Kant, indeed, is altogether gro- 
tesquely unsatisfactory. We miss any reference to the 
genesis of Kantian doctrine—how it arises out of 
the efforts of a student of mathematical physics 
to find a basis for consistent and universally ac- 
cepted truths of that science in place of that 
destroyed by the empiricism of Hume. We seem to 
get the notions of time and number carried bodily 
over from the Transcendental sthetic into the 
Analytic; we are told that Kant introduced the 
conception of noumena into philosophy—just as if 
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Kant had not attacked believers in positive noumena, 
and declared that that conception was a mere limit. 
Altogether, we can pick so many holes in the history 
interpreted that we feel inclined in any case to 
doubt the general interpretation. We cannot deny, 
of course, that Mr. Bascom knows many things 
(though, in the language of a compatriot of his, 
“he knows some things that ain't so”), that 
he always writes vigorously in the American lan- 
guage (so that he invariably uses “back of” 
for “behind”), and that he often makes an acute 
remark — though unfortunately it is generally 
shrouded in that perfervid yet nebulous style 
adopted by the present Master of Balliol and certain 
other neo-Hegelians among us; but we feel that the 
book is a preachment rather than an interpretation. 
It is part of that strong current running from 
Idealism to a new and dogmatic Realism which is 
most conspicuous in the neo-Hegelian movement 
here and in Germany. Mr. Bascom has made up 
his mind that there is a real world, and we know it; 
that its existence is given by intuition, together 
with certain form-notions of reason; and that the 
mind becomes gradually adequate to the relations 
of the objective world. All theories incompatible 
with this are set aside—more or less summarily. 
As for subconsciousness, experimental psychology, 
with the possibility that reason is itself a product, 
and “mind-stuff,’ Mr. Bascom, in the picturesque 
language of his countrymen, don’t take any stock in 
them. And can a man be fairly called a philosopher 
who can still write this sort of stuff ?— 

“« Mera sequence, in the physical world, does not constitute a 
law. Itis not a law that night shall follow day. There must 
be a determining power in the sequence before the sequence has 
the significance of alaw. Law .. . marks lines of constructive 
energy.” 

Of course—if we will be led away by bad 
metaphors which scientific expositors of their own 
technical terms disclaim. Mr. Bascom, like the Duke 
of Argyll and Professor Henry Drummond, is a prey 
to the associations of an unsuitable word. Jdola 
fori! 

We did not mean to say so much against Mr. 
Bascom’s book. We acknowledge his wide learning, 
his vigorous if rather obscure style, the fervour 
with which he presents his views, especially the 
theory of “constructive realism” with which the 
book closes. But a very little book on what Kant 
did say, or a very moderate expansion of any part 
of Mr. Bascom’s own views, would do more service 
to the cause of philosophy than these decisive, un- 
reasoned criticisms, and these summary dismissals 
of doctrines with which he does not happen to 
agree. 





THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


In THE Foorsteps OF THE Ports. By Prof. David Masson, 
LL.D., and Others. London: Isbister & Co. 


Victor Hvuao said once that the sixteenth century 
was the century of artists, the seventeenth of poets, 
the eighteenth of philosophers, and the nineteenth 
of prophets who were also artists, poets, and philo- 
sophers. Messrs. Isbister have just published a book 
which continually reminds one of the biggish parcel 
of truth in this rapid generalisation. It is a collec- 
tion of essays, mainly topographical, upon Milton, 
Herbert, Cowper, Thomson, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, and Tennyson, by 
Prof. Masson, the Bishop of Ripon, Messrs. R. H. 
Hutton, Hugh Haliburton, and others, which, though 
far from comely to look at, is for the most 
part right useful and suggestive. Its authors 
have written—with nothing of a conscious aim 
thereto—a chronicle of the gradual elaboration 
of that religion of poetry which has taken the 
spiritualised imagination for its St. John, and the 
woods and the waters for its Patmos, and which is 
making the poet seem to many no mere master of 
the revels, or at the utmost splendid interpreter of 
ancient ordinances, but ‘himself a fountain of truth, 





a prophet and instrument of revelation. We do not 
say if this be good or bad, for there is much to be 
said upon either side, and many a sleeping dog lies 
between. The fact is visible enough, however. It 
is only in this century that a Brooke arises to tell 
us that poetry has widened theology, or an Arnold 
to assure us that in poetry man “comes nearest to 
being able to utter the truth,” and even to suggest 
that “ poetry is the reality, philosophy the illusion.” 
Even phrases once used only to express religious 
experiences are being caught up by literary criticism. 
An eminent American critic has been “saved” by 
Emerson, and in our own country many a man, 
from Mill downwards, has said much the same of 
the influence of Wordsworth. We take all this so 
much as a matter of course that we forget how new 
it is, how contrary to the ancient spirit, and how 
closely it is identified with that purely modern 
worship of nature which super-spiritual Blake 
avowed to be atheism. 

In reading Professor Masson's admirable essay on 
the places and houses where Milton lived and wrote, 
one feels how little his surroundings affected his 
thought and his poetry. He had none of the pro- 
found desire to get to the very heart and essence of 
the scenery about him—the conviction that every 
letter of the bible of nature is inspired, which mark 
the modera poet of nature. His pictures are not 
even worked out from sketches, but are conventional 
and eclectic landscapes. Flat and inland Horton 
has left no recognisable marks upon “ L’ Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso” with their “ wide-watered” 
shores and 

‘**Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest.” 


Nor is he a prophet, a channel of independent revela- 
tion; for his teaching is either deduced from the 
classics, or, like his treatise on Christian Doctrine, 
“compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone.” He was 
of those who preach and interpret the ancient 
ordinances, of the law rather than of the prophets. 
He made little account of “ fallings from us, vanish- 
ings,” and looked for no vast half-mystical revelation 
to come from his own heart and find its types and 
symbols in the woods and waters. Thomson and 
Cowper differ from him in endeavouring to get closer 
to the intimatelife of nature and to describe the actual 
scenes about them, and, especially in the case of 
Cowper, some topographical knowledge is of high 
importance in understanding what they wrote; but 
neither one nor the other is anything of a prophet. 
They describe what they saw because it was 
pleasant to them, and may well be pleasant to others 
likewise. Thomson, as Mr. Haliburton reminds us, 
talked of the “ castled clouds for ever flashing round 
a summer sky,” of “the still song of the harvest, 
breathed into the reaper’s heart,” of “the light- 
footed dews,” and of “isles amid the melancholy 
main”; and Cowper loved to number over the stems 
of pines and ash trees shining within “the twilight 
of their distant shades,” and to tell of “the oily 
nuts” of the beech-tree; and better phrases could 
scarce be. But neither Christian Cowper nor Pagan 
Thomson expect, from cloud and harvest, from the 
dew and the séa, from the ash and the pine, the 
symbols of a new revelation. This was the special 
work of Wordsworth : 


“The complaining millions of men 
Darken with labour and pain ; 
But he was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes and were glad.” 


With this prophetic réle has come upon the poet 
the proverbial seclusion of the prophet. He who 
gets his premisses out of his own mind can get little 
help from his fellows. Milton filled his house with 
pupils, and plunged into the life of his time, and 
Herbert was a sociable fellow enough; but Words- 
worth, said the Cumberland farmer, “was not a 
man as folks could crack wi’, nor not a man as 
could crack wi’ folks . . . a desolate-minded 
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man, ye ken.” Accordingly, the histories set forth 
in “The Footsteps of the Poets” become more and 
more the histories of thoughts and feelings as our 
own time draws near. 

Will the new state of things continue always, 
or will it share the fate of most new things? It 
is true that the poets of ancient Ireland were also 
the priests; but, then, their duties appear to have 
been largely confined to the pleasant and com- 
paratively easy one of cursing their enemies. 


A NEW HISTORY OF INDIA, 


History oF INDIA FROM THE EARtriest TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT Day, FoR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND COL- 
LEGES. By H. G. Keene, C.LE. In 2 vols. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 


THERE was room for a history of India on the scale 
that Mr. Keene has adopted; for though there are 
innumerable elementary sketches competing with 
each other, there was a distinct need of a book to put 
into the hands of students after they had read 
a brief outline before studying more complete 
and elaborate works. What is needed in this 
secondary and intermediate stage is an account of 
events which shall be strictly accurate and intro- 
ductory to higher histories. It would be absurd for 
a boy who had only read Hunter's “ Brief History,” 
or some similar volume, to commence at once the 
study of Orme or Grant-Duff, or even of James Mill's 
monumental work. Indian history is so complex 
and involved—being, in fact, the history of a continent, 
not of a country—that all sense of relative propor- 
tion is lost unless a student has a thorough grounding 
and a fair general knowledge of the main features of 
the whole subject. Mr. Keene’s book is confessedly 
written for students. It is intended for use in the 
higher forms of schools and in colleges, and should 
be treated from this point of view. He makes no 
pretensions, as his title-page shows, to have written 
a work of research which should take its place by 
the side of the recognised authorities on Indian 
history. He has assumed the humbler but not less 
useful function of interpreting the results of modern 
inquiries and of summarising them for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. Keene’s book is mainly a history of the 
British Empire in India. He makes no attempt to 
solve the problems presented by early Indian history, 
or to rival Mountstuart Elphinstone’s account of the 
Muhammadan period. In treating the history of 
British India, he has had the enormous advantage of 
long service in India itself. He had had ten years’ 
experience when the Mutiny broke out; he saw 
with his own eyes the measures of reconstruction 
which distinguish the India of the Queen-Empress 
from the India of the Company; and he was long 
Commissioner at Agra, one of the most famous 
of the former capitals of Northern India. He 
has also had experience as an author and man 
of letters, and his earlier books on Indian history, 
especially his volume on Madhava Rao Sindhia, have 
taken a recognised position as books of reference. 
With such a record it would be futile to contest 
Mr. Keene's claims to serious consideration ; and if 
his present production fails to reach the desired end, 
it will be not because it is badly written or in- 
accurate, but because it may prove not to be suitable 
as a work to teach from. Possibly it will be found 
exactly the book wanted, for Mr. Keene has supplied 
it with valuable sketch-maps, and arranged it into 
carefully marked sections; but experience alone 
can decide whether it will supply the acknowledged 
need. 

It has been said that the first requirement in a 
book of this description is accuracy, and Mr. Keene 
seems to have taken the greatest pains to secure this 
end. On testing his work in many places, it has 
been found to give an exceedingly correct account, 
according to modern lights, of all the disputed 
passages in Anglo-Indian history. But there is a 








requirement only less important than the former, 
which is that there should be an entire absence 
of controversial matter. It is absolutely wrong 
to puzzle a schoolboy’s head with the question of 
the guilt or innocence of Warren Hastings in the 
matter of Nuncomar, or to worry him with an 
estimate of the different causes which have been 
assigned for the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. 
It is equally wrong to give him a prejudiced view of 
such controversial questions. What the schoolboy 
needs to learn is the true sequence of facts. Causes, 
origins, disputed views of personal characters, philo- 
sophical doubts and disquisitions should be left for 
the consideration of the more mature mind. In this 
respect Mr. Keene is worthy of all possible praise. 
His judgments are well balanced, and he has learned 
the great art of omission. He also deserves the 
credit, rare in an old Anglo-Indian civilian, of not 
giving a prejudiced account of the modern native 
movement in India. What he says of the Indian 
National Congress deserves special attention from 
this point of view. The very mention of the Con- 
gress acts as a red rag to a bull to the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian official, who cannot bear that it should 
be mentioned without scorn and contempt. This is 
what Mr. Keene says :— 


Few other incidents marked this fortunate period [the 
administration of Lord Dufferin], the most notable being the 
commencement of what has been called the “ Congress move- 
ment,” set going by a few advanced politicians, one of whom 
had been a secretary to Government. The movement aimed at 
the removal of certain alleged grievances by constitutional 
methods. ... In some of their projects the reformers have 
been perhaps premature, but the principle of self-government 
seems to be taking root. (Vol. ii. p- 388.) 


This is an eminently moderate statement from an 
Anglo-Indian standpoint, and typifies the spirit in 
which Mr. Keene approaches debated points. 

In conclusion, Mr. Keene’s book may prove to be 
useful to a larger class than the students for whom 
he has written. It behoves everyone to have some 
knowledge of the history of the English Empire in 
India. The court of appeal in Indian administrative 
questions has become the British Parliament, and as 
each year goes by the tendency to finally settle 
Indian questions in London seems to increase. If 
the people of England as a whole refuse to pay 
attention to Indian problems, they run the risk of 
being treated by a clique of busybodies. The key- 
note to the right understanding of Indian questions 
is to be found in the country’s history ; and when that 
history is more generally taught in our schools and 
colleges, they will run a better chance of fair con 
sideration and intelligent appreciation. 





FICTION, 
Ovuttines. By Florence Henniker. In 1 vol. London: 
Hutchinson & Co, 
In Dirrest Perit. By David Christie Murray. In 3 vols. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 
THe One Too Many. By E. Lynn Linton. In 3 vols, 


London: Chatto & Windus. 


A Farr Cotontst. By Ernest Glanville. 
Chatto & Windus. 


Mrs. HENNIKER advances steadily in literary power, 
and her new book, “ Outlines,” is in many respects 
distinctly the best thing she has yet done. Each of 
the four stories it contains has a character of its 
own, but all have certain characteristics in common 
—a sympathetic insight into the lives of the persons 
of the story, a delicate sense of humour, and a true 
consciousness of the pathos that underlies the battle 
of life wherever it is waged. From the first, Mrs. 
Henniker’s work has been marked by these qualities, 
and has thus possessed a merit of its own, apart from 
the literary execution. In “ Outlines,” however, the 
literary skill, which can only be acquired by practice, 
is conspicuous. The author writes not only with 
ease, but with certainty and self-restraint ; she has 
acquired the art of making her tale speak for itself, 


In 1 vol, London: 
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and all signs of the amateur have vanished. The 
result is a volume far above the average in interest 
and merit, and a series of portraits drawn with a 
delicate skill which makes them live in the memory 
of the reader. ‘“ A Statesman’s Love Lapse,” the 
first and longest of the tales, is noticeable for the 
self-repression not merely of the writer, but of her 
principal characters. Mr. Fludyer, the Cabinet 
Minister, who is the hero of the story, is passing 
through the tragedy of his life; but he masters his 
emotions as well-bred men and women do master 
them in this conventional world, and it is only 
beneath the half-lifted veil that the reader gets a 
glimpse of the truth. The outside public, the 
statesman’s friends and acquaintances, see nothing of 
it, or merely guess vaguely that this or the other 
story may be true. Here is a very real fidelity to 
life, and Mrs. Henniker is to be congratulated upon 
having made her story effective without resorting to 
the violent colours which inferior artists use in order 
to give strength to their pictures. She has painted 
the whole scene in the delicate neutral tints of 
actual life, and has achieved a real success in doing 
so. In“ The Major’s Prodigal” and “ A Sustained 
Illusion” we have two delightful though very 
pathetic pictures of the love of a father for his 
children. Mrs. Henniker is always happy in her 
portraits of old men, and the major is one of the 
most charming old men we have met with for many 
aday. The prodigals, too, in both of these stories— 
one a son and the other a grand-daughter—are not 
without touches of redeeming grace, that make us 
inclined to forgive them for their sins. Close obser- 
vation, sympathetic insight, and a very real literary 
gift, combine to make “Outlines” a book to be 
treasured. 

If Mr. Christie Murray’s hand had temporarily 
lost its cunning, he has certainly recovered it again. 
“In Direst Peril” is an admirable story of adven- 
ture, plot, intrigue, and character. It takes us back 
to the days when Italy was still divided, and when 
the Italians were a nation struggling to be free. We 
have a romantic adventure in which a gallant soldier 
of fortune, the hero of the story, accompanied by an 
Englishman, who is none the less a villain because he 
is the son of a peer, succeeds in rescuing an Italian 
patriot from an Austrian dungeon. We have secret 
meetings in London of the friends of Italy, plots 
and counter-plots, wicked but charming female spies, 
abductions, misunderstandings, and all manner of 
ingeniously contrived tribulations, which afflict, be it 
understood, the virtuous characters only of the 
novel. Finally, we have the tremendous closing 
scene, in which the hero robs the heroine—with 
whom he is devotedly in love, and who is the only 
child of the Italian nobleman he had delivered from 
his bonds—of the round sum of forty thousand 
pounds sterling. He does it, of course, for le bon 
motif, but that does not prevent his being arrested 
like any ordinary burglar. Nor, happily, does his 
crime materially injure his reputation in the eyes of 
the lady he has wronged. Mr. Christie Murray tells 
his story with delightful spirit, and, in these days of 
unhealthy introspection, his latest work of fiction 
may be recommended to everybody who likes a 
novel to be readable from cover to cover, and who 
has not yet acquired a taste for morbid analysis or 
platitudinous theology. In one word, “In Direst 
Peril” is an admirable novel of its kind, and the 
kind is by no means a bad one. 

For a woman of genius Mrs. Lynn Linton is de- 
cidedly the most aggravating person of the day. 
Unmindful of the adage which insists that a giant 
should use his strength with some regard for the 
weakness of his fellow-creatures, she puts forth all 
her great powers of malice aforethought for the pur- 
pose of wringing the tender hearts of the British 
public. In “The One Too Many” she shows us how 
& sweet young girl is done to death by the cruel 
conspiracy into which a worldly mother and an 
ineffable prig of an elderly husband enter against 
her. Mother and husband are both so odious that 





we are constrained to express our conviction that no 
such persons ever existed in real life. But Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, with her command of the arts of the 
novelist, gives both reality, and the reader is, in con- 
sequence, made miserable by the contemplation of 
the sufferings of the lovely Griselda who becomes 
their patient victim. By way of a set-off to this 
dismal story of the fiery Moloch of convention, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton treats us to a picture of the girl of the 
period, new style. Girton, if we are to believe her, 
is responsible for the production of a race of monsters 
who still wear petticoats, it is true, but who have 
lost every other trace of femininity. These strange 
beings tipple and smoke and swear in a fashion that 
would disgrace a bargeman or a stockbroker’s clerk ; 
and one of them brings her offending to a climax by 
marrying a policeman. It is a pity that Mrs. Lynn 
Linton should view the world as it is through so 
jaandiced a medium. We no more believe in her 
Girton girls than in the two correct tyrants who 
between them succeed in murdering her heroine. 
There is so much that is good in “A Fair Colonist” 
that we are not disposed to dwell upon the obvious 
deficiences of the book, regarded as a novel. The 
author has not yet acquired the art of rounding off 
his tale. His characters lack finish, and in some 
cases are left in so nebulous a condition that it is not 
easy for the reader to take a very lively interest in 
their fortunes. Yet, despite these defects, “ A Fair 
Colonist” is not only readable but interesting. The 
picture it gives us of life in South Africa is very 
vivid, and has at least the appearance of truthful- 
ness. There is no lack of adventures, and if some of 
them suggest comparison with the efforts of Mr. 
Rider Haggard, as a whole they belong to the world 
of reality rather than to that of romance. Any one 
who wishes to obtain a good deal of information 
about life on a fruit-farm in a part of South Africa 
where dangers from half-civilised neighbours still 
abound, can find it here, wrapt up in the pleasant 
guise of an excellent story of love and adventure. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 

Tue Nineteenth Century is an exceptionally strong 
and varied number this month. With Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s and Mr. Edward Dicey’s contribu- 
tions, and with the symposium on the “ Revolt 
of the Daughters,” we deal elsewhere. Next to 
these items an article on “The Shah of Persia in 
England,” by Professor Vambéry, is perhaps the 
most interesting. The Shah keeps a minute diary 
of all his travels, which he publishes for the benefit 
of his subjects, with the avowed intention of impart- 
ing to them a knowledge of the West and its civilisa- 
tion. From the account Professor Vambéry gives 
of it, the record of his latest tour seems a work 
decidedly worth translating into English—especially 
the part of it relating to this country. His Majesty 
possesses a vivid descriptive style, and he writes 
of events, scenes, and incidents, little and big, 
with a particularity which is often naive but is 
rarely ever inaccurate. For example, he not only 
mentions every man of note whom he came across, 
and describes their houses and mode of living, but he 
also mentions the relations of most. So that the 
King of Persia’s diary is “ decidedly the most com- 
prehensive guide-book to English aristocratic, social, 
and industrial life.’ He was delighted with his 
popular receptions. The welcome of Bradford took 
his heart especially. He thus describes it: 

“The Town Council, notwithstanding the long, strange dress 
they wore, went on foot before my carriage ; and slowly, slowly 
they moved on through the streets. The multitude of men and 
women was such an excessive one that nothing could be seen 
but heads and skulls, and the Hurrah! they raised was nearly 
deafening. The women waved their handkerchiefs and clapped 
with their hands. As it happened torain, I opened my umbrella. 
The inhabitants of this place being chiefly working men, to- 
gether with their families, had not up to this time seen any 
Padishah, for their own Queen has not yet visited this place. .. . 
The inhabitants have a distinguished look; they have handsome 
faces and beautiful hair.” 
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Professor Vambéry thinks these receptions have 
had a political value, for he notes much more warmth 
in Nasreddin’s references to England generally than 
in his references to other countries—France and 
Russia, for example. France he seems to distrust 
because it is a Republic, and apparently he does not 
care to tell his people too much about a country 
where they manage so astonishingly well without a 
Padishah. Mr. Archibald Forbes, in a very interest- 
ing paper, tells the story of Monsieur Regnier, the 
mysterious go-between or busybody who carried 
on the irregular and still unexplained negotiations 
between the Empress Eugénie, Bazaine, and Prince 
Bismarck before the fall of Metz. The story makes 
a curious chapter of backstairs history, but its 
mystery still remains unsolved. Whether Regnier 
was knave or fool—enthusiast, impostor, or crank— 
Mr. Forbes thinks will probably never be known. 
Mr. Joseph Ackland, with elaborate statistics, drawn 
chiefly from the lists of the Publishers’ Circular, 
maintains that there has been a decline amongst 
the British public in the habit of reading the 
better classes of literature, and a growth of 
a taste for scrappy and superficial reading— 
of which the rise of such publications as Tit-Bits 
and Pearson's Weekly is a symptom; and he says 
this development is coincidental with the first results 
of the Elementary Education Act. The intellectual 
faculties of the bulk of the nation were too long in 
bondage, and “it should not cause any wonder that 
when the shackles of ignorance were struck off there 
was a rush to the Elysian fields of fancy and 
pleasure.” From these Elysian fields—in other words, 
from fiction—the popular imagination must ‘be 
weaned, thinks Mr. Ackland, and taught to find 
solace only in “the marvels of science and the 
deductions of philosophy.” But why must it? 
Other good articles in this number are “ Devil- 
Hunting in Elizabethan England,” by T. G. Law, 
and “Western Nations and Eastern Markets,” by 
Holt S. Hallett. 

The Contemporary contains a striking article 
on “Scientific Problems of the Future,” in which 
Colonel Elsdale combats Mr. Pearson's notion that 
we are not to expect any more great discoveries 
or inventions in physical or mechanical science. 
Amongst other things, Colonel Elsdale speaks con- 
fidently about the flying machine, the problem of 
which he thinks is on the point of solution. Fifteen 
years hence we are likely to be able to fly, and once 
that result is achieved there will begin a revolution 
in locomotion as great as that caused by the intro- 
duction of railways and steam navigation. Event- 
ually we shall be able to run “from London to New 
York in perhaps from thirty-six to forty-eight hours, 
and from London to Paris and back between break- 
fast and luncheon.” And the aérial navigation will 
not only be much swifter and more direct, “ being in 
a straight course over moor, mountain, or bog, wood, 
ravine, or river, but it will also be much safer than 
our ordinary locomotion by railway and steamer at 
present. There will be no risks from drowsy or 
overworked signalmen ; if one machine meet another 
in the air, “ it has the whole wide ocean of air above 
or below it in which to pass in safety.” In a word, 
it will be “the safest kind of locomotion ever in- 
vented "—only we should say that, with all that 
diving about through the elements, there will be a 
dreadful lot of sea-sickness amongst ‘he passengers. 
There is an interesting and valuable article on 
* Village Life in France,” by “ A French Official,” 
which should be read in connection with the 
study of our own rural problems, as they are 
about to be affected by the Parish Councils 
Act. The picture drawn by the writer is not very 
attractive, though it is by no means such a picture 
as Zola paints in “La Terre.” The social landscape, 
so to speak, is bare and arid. The French peasant 
is hard-working and thrifty, but he is backward ; he 
has the haziest notions about politics, and he does 
not manage the finances of his parish well. Of late, 
however, the number who can read and write is 





growing, and there are other signs of improvement.. 
“Marriage in East London,” by H. Dendy, is a 
suggestive little paper. 

The principal contribution in the Fortnightly is 
“The Ireland of To-day and the Ireland of To- 
morrow,” a reply to the recent articles of “ X.” by 
the Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P. It is one of the 
most important articles of the month, and we 
hope to deal with it fully mext week. “An 
Observer” follows up his account of the state 
of Italy last month by a very trenchant attack 
on Signor Crispi. The writer declares that, as he 
predicted last month, the revolutionary movement 
has been crushed by military force, “ with a brutality 
and injustice which, were the scene Russia or Austria, 
would cause monster meetings of indignation in Lon- 
don.” Mr. Grant Allen appears to be at last in the way 
of saying what his fear of Mrs. Grundy has hitherto 
kept him silent about. His article on “The 
New Hedonism” is the proclamation of his 
gospel, which he thus pits against the old morality: 
“The old asceticism said, ‘ Be virtuous,and you will 
be happy’; the new hedonism says, ‘ Be happy, and 
you will be virtuous.’” In other words, it is a wild 
glorification of the sexual instinct, apparently in- 
spired by the spring of the year, and the antiquated 
notion that the human race can be developed on the 
principles of live-stock breeding. 

The New Review is a very good number. It has, 
amongst other items, a symposium on the House of 
Lords, in which four peers, two of them ex-Chancellors, 
take part ; a “dream poem,” translated from Gerhart 
Hauptman by William Archer ; an attack on Tenny- 
son by the late Francis Adams; a hitherto un- 
published illustrated sketch by Thackeray ; and an 
article on the rival navies by “ Nauticus.” The 
National Review is also a respectable number. An 
article of particular interest is “French feeling 
towards England,” by André Lebon, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. There is a symposium on 
the Referendum containing contributions by Pro- 
fessor Dicey, Mr. George Curzon, Admiral Maxse, 
Earl Grey, and Lord Farrer. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Watrorp’s County Famies, London: Chatto & Windus. 
Deprett’s HovsE or CoMMONS AND THE JuDIcIAL Bencu. London: 

Dean & Son, Limited. 

Watrorp’s Royal Manual of the titled and untitled aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland is now in its thirty- 
fourth year. Every year adds a little to its portly size—there is 
no handsomer volume among the dictionaries of names; and 
every year the author, with munch care and pains, records the 
numerous changes produced by various causes. This year an 
infinity of alterations has been rendered necessary by the deaths 
of twenty-four peers, of two peeresses in their own right, of 
forty-two baronets, of fifty-one knights, and of 345 other heads 
of families—a long death-roll indeed. 

The twenty-eighth annual edition of Debrett’s Parliamentary 
Directory, corrected to the end of January, shows a somewhat 
unusual circumstance in the state of the representative assembly: 
there is not—was not, at least, on February lst—a single seat 
vacant. Since last general election, fifty-nine bye-elections have 
been held, resulting in the return of thirty-four new members ; 
so that the parties in the House may now be divided roughly as 
follows :—Liberal Gladstonians and Labour Members, 272; 
Nationalists (Anti-Parnellite and Parnellite), 81; Conservatives, 
269; and Liberal Unionists, 47, giving a Ministerial majority 
of 37 ; that is to say, at the end of twenty montis the Ministerial 
majority remains practically unchanged—an almost unexampled 
record in the history of Parliaments. In addition to the 
biographies of Members of Parliament and the detailed section 
dealing with constituencies, which records the oe of 
each, the result of every contest at the last two general and all 
subsequent bye-elections, together with the number of votes 

lled by every candidate, much varied information is am 
including a list of Peers and Peeresses, with their po itical 
designations, etc., a list of the Privy Council with dates of 
creation, and biographical sketches of. Judges of the Supreme 
Courts of the United Kingdom, County Court Judges, 
Recorders, Vice-Admirals of the Coast, Metropolitan and 
Stipendiary Magistrates, and Colonial Judges ; also a Dictionary 
of technical Parliamentary expressions, and many useful lists. 
It is one of the most handy and useful books for the Parliament 
man and the Pressman. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Varia” is the title of a bundle of odds and ends which Mr. 
John Ashton has brought together, and to which he has given 
the outward semblance of a book. There is no preface to the 
volume, and no explanation anywhere else, so far as we can 
gather, of its purpose; and though there is some amusing gossip 
in its pages, it is on the whole a somewhat grotesque and in- 
effectual compilation. It opens with a brief account of Child- 
hood’s Drama—in other words, the toy playhouses which were 
common amongst children in the days of the page | and 
almost to the beginning of the present reign. This is followed 
by a gossiping account of a Poor Little Prince—William, Duke 
of Gloucester, the son of the princess who was afterwards Queen 
Anne. The child was a favourite at the Court of William IIL, 
who appointed the Earl of Marlborough the boy’s governor with 
the flattering remark—“ My lord, make him but to be what you 
are, and my nephew cannot want accomplishments.” He was 
made a Knight of the Garter at the age of seven, and the king 
gave him a “George” worth £800, and, according to Mr. 
Ashton — who, however, does not state his authority — the 
diamonds in the little fellow’s clothes were valued at 
£40,000. He died before he was twelve; he had been already 
tricked out, not only in diamonds, but also in a little brief 


authority. Mr. Ashton has a capital story to tell concerning 
the clerical portion of the young prince’s household. “ He was 
one day at the princess's toilet when she dressed. ‘Mamma,’ 


said he, ‘you have two chaplains and I have but one.” ‘ Pray,’ 
said the princess, ‘what do you give your chaplain ?’ ‘I give 
him his—liberty, mamma.’” Amongst the other contents of 
this desultory volume is a curious sketch of “ Queen Dick ”— 
the contemptuous nickname given by the Cavaliers to Richard 
Cromwell. He seems to have had nothing of Cromwell about 
him but the name, and at the Restoration he fled to the Continent, 
though Clarendon says somewhat spitefully that it was more for 
fear of his debts than of the king. The other papers in the 
book—with the exception of an interesting sketch of the strange 
career of Benvenuto Cellini—-are slight in two senses of the word. 

The possibilities of “ Electricity in the Service of Man” are 
yet only beginning to be realised, and almost every year some 
new application of this most sensitive but most powerful force 
leaps to light to increase, in one direction or another, the 
resources of civilisation. Meanwhile the book, the title of which 
we have just quoted, presents a systematic exposition of the 
science, and inelncidating its principles wisely adheres to the 
historical order of discovery. ‘The aim of the book is to supply 
information, clear, exact, and authoritative, in a form likely to 
attract the general reader, and yet to weave it together, with the 
help of illustrated facts and diagrams, so as to render it a 

ractical manual for the use of technical students. The book is 
es on the well-known German treatise by Dr. Urbanitzky, of 
which an English edition—with many alterations and expansions 
—was published in 1888 by Dr. Wormell. Afterwards, when 
the demand for a second edition arose, the task of complete 
revision was entrusted to Professor Mullineux Walmsley, D.Sc., 
and this third and completely revised issue of the book has also 
been entrusted to his competent hands. So rapid and continuous 
has been the progress of the science that even in six years many 
kinds of apparatus have become obsolete, and technical de- 
scriptions of them have in consequence disappeared from this 
edition in all cases where these were not of sufficient historical 
interest to warrant retention. The book contains nearly a 
thousand illustrations, and it touches every application of elec- 
tricity—from the sensitive action of the microphone to the 
majestic strength of the giant motors of the day. 

At the beginning of last year the Royal Geographical Society 
took a new departure, by substituting for its rather dull and 
formal “ Proceedings” another monthly record of more attrac- 
tive aspect and wider outlook, entitled the (Geographical 
Journal. We are glad to learn that the experiment has been 
justified by its success, and that a considerable demand has 
arisen amongst the general public for a magazine which 





* Varia. By John Ashton, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” etc. (London: Ward & Downey.) Demy 8vo, (10s. 6d.) 

ELEctriciTy tv THE Service ofr Man. By R. Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. 
Revised and Enlarged by R. Mullineux Walmsley, D.Sc. Illus- 
trated. (London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Tae GeocrapuicaL Journat. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Maps and 
Illustrations. Vol. II. (Charing Cross, London: Edward Stan- 
ford.) Demy 8vo. 

Tue Case ror DIsEsTABLISHMENT. New Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. (Fleet Street, London : Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control.) Crown 8vo. 

Tae Strupent’s Inrropucrory Hanpnook or Systematic Borayy. 
By Joseph W. Oliver. (London and Edinburgh: Blackie & Son.) 
Crown 8vo. 

A Crassicat Compsenpium. Being a Handbook to Greek and Latin 
Constructions, ete. By Charles E. Brownrigg, M.A. (London and 
Edinburgh : Blackie € Son.) Crown 8vo. 

Tae Tracepvy or Hamier. Edited by E. K. Chambers, B.A. The 
Warwick Shakespeare. (London and Edinburgh: Blackie & Son.) 
12mo. 

Lxssons 1N ovr Laws; or, Tatks aT BroapacrE Farm. By H. F. 
Lester, B.A. Part I. Illustrations and Maps. (London, Paris and 


Melbourne : Cassell & Co.) 





describes, often with much valuable and interesting detail, the 
rogress of geographical research in every quarter of the globe. 

he second volume of the Geographical Journal has just 
been published, and it contains Lord Dunmore’s account of his 
wanderings in the Pamirs and Central Asia; the Hon. George 
Curzon’s travels in Tongking, Annam, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia ; Major Leverson’s description of the geographical results 
of the Anglo-Portuguese Delimitation Commission in South- 
East Africa, 1892; and critical estimates of Dr. Nansen’s North 
Polar Expedition and Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic work. Not 
the least remarkable paper in the volume is the President’s 
Address—delivered last November—on the present standpoint 
of geography, a rapid and brilliant réswm’ by Mr. Clements 
Markham, F.R.S., which goes to prove that, in spite of the rapid 
progress of geographical discovery within living memory, there 
still remains very much land to be possessed by the pioneers of 
modern civilisation. For instance, the region which lies to the 
south of the Sahara and extends to the water-sheds of the Congo 
and Nile, and that which lies to the east of the Upper Nile and 
which stretches south of Abyssinia, through the lands of the 
Gallas and Somalis to the eastern seaboard of the continent, are 
regions which would reward an enterprising explorer. There is 
an unknown belt of land in the southern part of Arabia, four 
hundred and fifty miles long and as many broad, and it lies 
between Yemen on the west and Oman on the east, and stretches 
from the sea-coast to Nejd in the interior. Geographical re- 
search has still much to accomplish in Asia Minor, Baluchistan, 
and notably in Afghanistan, many parts of which country are 
quite unknown. There is still almosta blank upon even the best 
and most recent maps in the territory between the crests of the 
Himalayan range and the frontier; and the kingdom of Nepal, 
which covers a tract of country five hundred miles long by one 
hundred broad, is another field which awaits the explorer. The 
yreat rivers of Central and Eastern Tibet, though fairly well 
snown in parts, are still only partially explored, and this whole 
region of complicated mountain and river systems—which still 
conceals the sources of the great Burmese streams—“ urgently 
calls for bold and hardy explorers to disentangle it.” Korea, 
the Malay Peninsula, New Guinea, and Central America—to say 
nothing of the stern fastness of the Arctic and Antarctic circles 
—also claim investigation, and in most instances are certain to 
reward it with splendid results. 

We are glad to weleome a revised and enlarged edition of 
“The Case for Disestablishment”—a manual of facts and 
statistics as well as temperately worded arguments in support of 
the claim for religions equality. The book is written with great 
ability, and it deals in a lucid and searching manner with every 
aspect of the question. Special attention is devoted to the 
statement of the religions and political arguments, and this 
is followed by a brief but thorough examination of the historical 
and legal claims of the Established Church, and a good deal of 
dry light is afterwards cast on the practical working—or failure 
to work—of the cathedral system, the anomalies of Church 
patronage, the question of endowments and the like. The 
progress of the movement for religious equality is also traced, 
and the actual results of Disestablishment in Ireland, the 
Colonies, and America are indicated. One of the chief features 
of the book is the abundance of its information—qucted with 
chapter and verse from Acts of Parliament and oer official 
sources—respecting the constitution and actual working of the 
various departments of the Established Church. The closing 
pages contain a useful chronological table, which sets forth the 
measures on behalf of religious liberty which have become law, 
from the passing of the Toleration Act necessary to the present 
time. 

Amongst recent manuals for the use of schools we must find 
space to mention “ The Student’s Introductory Handbook of Sys- 
tematic Botany,” by Mr. J. W. Oliver, lecturer on that subject 
in the Birmingham Technical School. The book is written for 
students who are already equipped with at least an elementary 
knowledge of vegetable morphology and physiology, as well as. 
of plant structure and the principles of classification, and there- 
fore Mr. Cliver—wisely we think— follows a much more distinct] 
biological method than would have been possible if the wor 
had been intended for absolute beginners. It is an admirable. 
and scholarly manual, and as such is certain to make its own 
welcome in science classes as well as in the higher forms of 
schools, Illustrations and diagrams are freely inserted in the 
text, and serve to! inder its explanations clear. 

Lads who are beginning to take an intelligent interest in. 
Greek and Latin idioms will be grateful to Mr. Brownrigg— 
chief classical master in Magdalen College School, Oxford—for 
his serviceable manual entitled “A Classical Compendiam.” 
The difficulties of Greek and Latin constructions which are so 
perplexing to a beginner are briefly explained, and so are the 
mysteries of Oratio Obliqua, a method of narration which is 
frequent in Latin, and over the elaborate rules of which — 
often stumble. The sentences for practice which Mr. 
Brownrigg gives have been in almost every case taken from 
papers set at Oxford or Cambridge or in the Indian Civil 
Service Examinations. This volume of scarcely more than a 
hundred pages solves many difficulties which lie in the path of a 
beginner in the classics. 
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We have already had occasion to speak in favourable terms 
of the Warwick Shakespeare, and our former opinion of the 
series is confirmed by the new volume which gives the text of 
“Hamlet,” with a critical introduction, numerous suggestive 
notes, an excellent glossary, and six appendices, which discuss 
with scholarly knowledge and insight a variety of questions 
relating to the First Quarto of 1603, the pre-Shakespearean 
“ Hamlet,” the criticisms of Goethe and Coleridge on the play, 
and other matters of moment. Mr. E. K. Chambers, who 
is already favourably known by his edition of “* Macbeth,” has 
hit the happy medium between too much and too little in 
his elucidation of the greatest of Shakespeare's tragedies. 

“Lessons in our Laws” is an attempt by means of a con- 
tinuous story, in which animated conversation abounds, to 
interest boys and girls in an intelligent fashion in the political 
and social institutions of the nation and to give them a trust- 
worthy knowledge of the laws and customs of their native land. 
The idea is a good one—it is borrowed from a French school- 
book written by M. Jules Simon—and it has been admirably 
earried out in Mr. Leslie’s attractive volume. 
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